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THE CHIFFONNIERS OF PARIS. 


[After the manner of the old engravers, 
we present at the close of the Volume—a 
Tail Piece — being portraits of Chiffonniers, 
Male and Female. 

The principal particulars in the following 
paper are gathered from an article on the 
same subject in a French work, purporting to 
describe the humbler trades of Paris.] 


Tue chiffonnier of Paris differs in national 
and individual qualities from the street-grubber 
of London, though earning his bread in a not 
very dissimilar manner. In one respect both are 
alike : their trade is easily begun, nor is it usu- 
ally commenced till everything else has failed. 
When the victimized Parisian finds himself with- 
out character and without resources, he wants 
but half-a-dozen francs in his pocket to provide 
himself with a back-basket and an iron-pointed 
crotchet or rake, to begin the world anew, and 
embark in an independent profession. Once 
equipped as a chiffonnier, he has no sooner fa- 
miliarized himself to the ignominy of this wretch- 
ed trade, than, having adopted it by necessity, 
he continues it by inclination. He finds a 
charm and a recompense in his nomadic exist- 
ence, in his endless wanderings, in his vagabond 
independence, and indulges a profound contempt 
for the slaves who shut themselves up, from 
morning to night in a workshop or behind a 
counter. Let them, mere machines of others, reg- 
ulate the employment of time by the hands of the 
dial; he, the chiffonnier, the philosopher, works 
when it pleases him, and rests when he chooses, 
without thought for the night or care for the 
morrow. If the east wind freezes him, he warms 
his blood with a dram; if the heat incommodes 
him, he doffs his harness and his tattered frock, 
stretches himself in the shade, and goes to sleep. 
Is he hungry—he can soon earn a few sous, and 
feasts, like Lucullus, upon a crusty loaf and sour 
cheese. Is he sick—what matter? “The hos- 
pital,” says he, “ was not invented for dogs.” 

The victim of every privation, the chiffonnier 
is proud, because he believes himself free. He 
treats with haughtiness even the rag-merchant 
himself, to whom he carries the harvest of the 
day, and from whom he is in the habit of receiv- 
ing, from time to time, a slender advance upon 
that of the morrow. He gives himself the airs of 
a patron ; and declares that if the dealer does 
him less than justice, he will transfer his com- 
modities toa rival. His pride is visible through 
the multiplied fissures of his tattered vesture. 

The rag-merchant is the able alchemist who 
transmutes into gold the offal and refuse of the 
streets ; and, with the proceeds of rejected rags 





fetid and filthy shed, and his fashionable friends 
in an elegant saloon. His place of business is 
hideous beyond description, incumbered with the 
most disgusting impurities, masses of the foulest 
tatters, rotten planks, and decaying anatomies 
that infect the air, the whole brought thither by 
beings of an aspect scarcely human, and weighed 
in balances of a formidable and grotesque ap- 
pearance, under the surveillance of a noisy, 
quarrelling, and decrepit shrew. But if we pass 
beyond this forbidding vestibule, and penetrate 
into the private apartments of the merchant- 
chiffonnier, we shall encounter the usual pomp 
and appendages of civic luxury —the gilt and 
gorgeous pendule, the collection of showy pictures 
and prints, the bronze bust of the emperor, the 
side-board loaded with crystal and porcelain, and 
the grand pianoforte of madame or mademoiselle, 
the latter a well-educated and accomplished lass, 
the worthy heiress of no scanty hoard. We could 
mention the name of one of this fraternity, liv- 
ing at present inthe Rue Jean Tison, who gave 
at the marriage of each of his two daughters a 
dowry of sixty thousand francs. 

If the wholesale dealers realize such gains, it is 
plain, considering the nature of their merchan- 
dise, that but little is left for the actual chiffon- 
nier ; in fact the most industrious among them 
seldom get more than three or four frances a day. 
These are they who, in defiance of 4 regulation 
yet in force, that of the 26th July, 1777, peram- 
bulate the streets during the night. The chiffon- 
niers, like the moths, are composed of two races, 
the diurnal and the nocturnal; and these latter, 
commencing their peregtinations at the moment 
when the street-sweepers retire to rest, have the 
best chance of some fortunate discovery. They 
adopt certain favorite quarters, generally giving 
the preference to the Faubourg Saint Germain, 
the Chaussée d’Antin, the Faubourg Saint Ho- 
noré abounding in noble residences of the most 
opulent classes. Constantly attending the same 
circuit, they become known to the household ser- 
vants, and particularly the cooks, from whom 
they receive occasional contributions from the 
larder, engaging in return to restore any lost ar- 
ticle of value which they may discover in their 
researches among the offal of the establishment. 
Once established and recognized in a certain 
beat, they begin to derive an income from other 
sources than their professed occupation. Lazy 
and sleepy subjects, whom fortune has condemned 
to rise early in the morning, fee them to break 
their slumbers. We have the honor to know a 
chiffonnier who goes every morning from Mount 
Sainte Genevieve to the Assomption, to knock 
at the doors of a grocer, a confectioner, and a 
wine-seller. This commission brings him in thirty 
centimes, each party paying him ten(or one penny) 
per day; an amount which this thrifty econo- 


and putrefying bones, speculates in the rise and| mist informs us defrays three-fourths of his ex- 
fall of stock. He receives the chiffonniers in a] penses for lodging. 
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The day-practitioner does not consider him- 
self debarred from social pleasures. He will be 
found at the barriers, on Sundays and holidays, 
dancing and drinking with his wife ; and he pa- 
tronizes the drama when the piece is to his mind 
— tender, touching, sentimental, and interesting, 
such as Lazare le Pdtre, Grace de Dieu, or Paul et 
Virginie, or any other of the class, where, above 
all other recommendations, the traitor is punished 
in the last scene. 

Whatever his prosperity, the chiffonnier has 
never any furniture of his own ; he sleeps in fur- 
nished lodgings, at the settled price of twenty 
centimes a-night, which the mistrustful proprie- 
tors generally exact in advance: “ ‘Twopence 
down, or you don’t lodge here.” The individual 
who can disburse, throws -himself, without quit- 
ting his rags, upon a straw mattress. In these 
dismal chambers, open to all the miserable off- 
spring of poverty and crime, the common bed is 
a long sloping plank, and the common coverlet 
a remnant of decayed carpeting, nailed to the 
wall at one side of the room, and fastened with 
hooks at the other. Should any quarrel arise, in 
the night, among these “strange bed-fellows,” 
the keeper of the den makes his appearance, 
armed with a long and portentous bludgeon, and 
by angry threats, or the application of his weap- 
on, seldom fails to reduce to order the refractory 

arty. 

. In. such squalid resorts the chiffonniers often 
come in contact with robbers, of whom they in- 
voluntarily become the passive accomplices. 
They are not expected to take part in the crime ; 
but to reveal the mystery of a criminal enter- 
prise, would be to devote themselves to the im- 
placable vengeance of the gang. An old chiffon- 
nier, suspected of having betrayed two thieves, 
was found one morning assassinated at the cor- 
ner of a court. The murderers had surprised 
him at early dawn; they had severed his head 
from his body, and, by an atrocious refinement 
of barbarity, had thrown it into his basket. 

The chiffonniers, both male and female, talk 
slang; the general dialect of thieves, it would 
seem, in all countries, though not exclusively 
confined tothem. The class under consideration 
have nevertheless a general character for integrity, 
which they could never have earned, much less 
maintained, but by repeated acts of honesty and 
disinterestedness. Restorations of recovered prop- 
erty are frequent among them, of which we could 
relate numerous instances, On the 11th of Octo- 
ber, 1841, the widow Boursin, an old chiffonniére 
of the Rue Mouffetard, well known in the neigh- 
borhood of the Chaussée d’Antin, discovered in a 
mass of rubbish a diamond shirt-button of con- 
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siderable value. She occupied the whole day in 
going from house to house before she found the 
owner, to whom she immediately restored his 
property, demanding the price of her day’s labor 
and refusing all further reward. We should also 
make honorable mention of Pere M , an old 
soldier of the Imperial Guard, a chiffonnier and 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor. This vete- 
ran had two orphan grandchildren left to his 
charge ; he dedicated his pension to the pur- 
poses of their education and establishment ; and 
mounting the basket and crotchet on the shoul- 
ders so long familiar with the knapsack and gun, 
sought his own subsistence in the offal of the 
streets. For this he is held in honor among the 
tribe, who duly appreciate his virtue and self- 
denial. ° 

Perhaps the worse characteristic of this class is 
their love of strife and tumult, which shows it- 
self in a perpetual inclination to quarrel with 
one another, and with all the world. In every 
popular outbreak, they are the first to commence 
deeds of violence, and the last to be reduced to 
order. The most stable government has trembled 
to its base at the mad outcries of the chiffonniers, 
when, at the head of a torrent of the wan and 
haggard population of the faubourgs, they have 
rushed upon the wealthy quarters of the city. 
The cause of terror is not the apprehension of 
pillage, but of the overthrow and destruction of 
the whole social fabric. They feel how feeble are 
the regulations of public order against an army 
of insurgents who ioe nothing to lose. 

In quiet times, the chiffonniers make war only 
on the domestic animals — the dogs and cats — 
whose carcasses they sell to the knacker. A mas- 
tiff fetches from thirty to forty sous ; a dog of 
average size, from five to ten; a cat four sous in 
summer and eight in winter. The fat of the cat 
is used by the “ tondeur,” or dog-barber, a trade 
peculiar to Paris; and dog’s-foot oil is in contin- 
ual request among the various craftsmen of the 
capital. The furriers receive the skins, under 
whose hands that of the dog becomes the verita- 
ble black fox; and the hide of poor puss a genu- 
ine zibelline, or sable. 

Collateral branches of this delectable profes- 
sion extend beyond the walls of Paris, and pro- 
vincial practitioners are to be met with in all the 
principal towns of the Departments ; but these 
are mostly dealers, not doers: the true chiffonnier, 
such as we have described him — independent, 
thoughtless, proud, somewhat honest, thoroughly 
undisciplined, and “ toujours Frrrrancais,” — is as 
essentially Parisian as the Column Vendéme or 
the Arc de l’Etoile. 








A wew Patent Substitute for Guano, consist- 
ing of decomposed and concentrated seaweed, is 
about to be introduced by Mr. Longmaid, with 
the view of claiming the prize of 1000/. offered 
by the Royal Agricultural Society. The mate- 
rial is reduced to a powder, and is rendered suit- 
able to be applied by the drill. Many experi- 
ments with regard to its fertilizing powers are 
said to have been made during the past year. 


| 


The process is stated to be simple, the price is 
estimated at 5/. per ton or under, and it is con- 
templated to establish manufactories at various 
stations on the coast. An —- by Professor 
Way, has resulted in showing that this product 
contains in every 100 parts 65.62 of organic mat- 
ter, 13.65 of Soda, and about 16. of soluble salts. 
Nitrogen is present in the proportion of 3.23, equi- 
valent to about 4. of ammonia. 














LIFE AND WORKS OF GRaY. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


1. The Works of Thomas Gray. Edited by 
the Rev. John Mitford. 5 vols. small 8vo. 
London, 1837-1843. 

2. Gray's Poetical Works, illustrated: with 

Introductory Stanzas by the Rev. John Moul- 

trie; an Original Life of Gray by the Rev. 

John Mitford, and a Lecture on the Writ- 

ings of Gray by the Right Hon. the Earl of 

Carlisle. Fourth Edition. Eton, 1853. 

The Correspondence of Thomas Gray and 

William Mason: to which are added some 

Letters addressed by Gray to the Rev. James 

Brown, D. D., Master of Pembroke College, 

Cambridge. With Notes and Illustrations 

by the Rev. John Mitford, Vicar of Ben- 

hall. London, 1853. 


Mason, in his ‘ Memoirs of the Life and 
Writings of Gray,’ has told us less of his friend 
than might have been expected from the close- 
ness of their intimacy, but it is generally ad- 
mitted that his scanty comments upon the let- 
ters which form the bulk of his work display, 
as far as they go, an elegant taste and a sound 
judgment. As these were the qualities re- 
quisite for determining what parts of the cor- 
respondence were proper to be published, no- 
body could have suspected that Mason had 
proceeded on a plan which, if he had avowed 
it, would have destroyed all confidence in his 
work, and which, as he studiously concealed 
it, was an imposition on the public. When 
Mr. Mitford obtained, many years since, the 
originals of the correspondence with Dr. Whar- 
ton for a new edition of the works of Gray, 
he found that Mason had taken portions of 
letters of different dates and blended them 
into one, that he had constantly changed the 
order of the sentences, interpolated fragments 
of his own, altered phrases, and elaborated 
the style. In 1843 Mr. Mitford published a 
supplementary volume, containing the corres- 

ondence of Gray with Mr. Nicholls, which 
Mason had not only used with the same un- 
warrantable freedom, but had sent back with 
a note that deserves a conspicuous place among 
the curiosities of literature. 


Curzon-street, Jan. 31, 1775. 

Mr. Mason returns many thanks to Mr. Nich- 
olls for the use he has permitted him to make of 
these letters. He will find that much liberty has 
been taken in transposing parts of them, etc., for 
the press, and will see the reason for it; it were, 
however, to be wished that the originals might be so 
disposed of as not to impeach the editor’s fidelity, but 
this he leaves to Mr. Nicholls’s discretion, for 
—— of common sense will think the liberty he 

as used very venial. 


Mason would have cared nothing for the 
censure of people who were devoid of common 
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sense if he had really believed that those pos- 
sessed of it would approve his conduct; nor if 
his profession had been sincere could it have 
given honesty to his wish to persuade the 
world that the letters were faithful transcripts, 
or to his endeavor to procure the destruction 
of the evidence which might one day prove 
that they were not. Dr. Wharton, far from 
thinking the liberties venial, was extremely 
indignant; and if Mr. Nicholls shared his sen- 
timents he took the most effectual revenge 
when, instead of destroying the letters of Gray, 
he added the note of Mason to the heap. 

The correspondence of Gray with his father 
and mother was among the papers he be- 
queathed to Mason. ot a trace of these 
documents now remains, and there can be no 
doubt that the biographer, after corrupting 
what he published, committed the whole of 
the originals to the flames. He preserved, 
however, many of the letters addressed to 
himself, from a reluctance, we suppose, in his 
own case to obliterate the memorials of an 
intercourse which must have kept a hold on 
his affections as well as flattered his vanity; 
but the series is by no means complete, and 
numerous passages are cut out, or erased from 
the portion which is left. He subjected the 
collection of Dr. Wharton and Dr. Brown to 
similar treatment, and the suppressed parts 
were probably those which bore most closely 
upon the history of the poet. Mason arranged 
the correspondence with himself in a volume 
which he willed at his death to his friend, Mr. 
Stonehewer, whose relatives sold it, in 1845, 
to Mr. Penn, of Stoke Park. The purchaser 
consigned it to the editorial care of Mr. Mit- 
ford, who, in publishing it, has furnished an 
additional proof of what he formerly asserted, 
‘that there is scarcely a genuine letter of 
Gray in the whole of Mason’s work.’ 

A few specimens will be sufficient to show 
the nature of the alterations. When Dr. 
Wharton lost his son, he received two letters 
of consolation from Gray. These Mason has 
fused together, and, in order to connect them, 
adds from himself, ‘ Let me then beseech you 
to try, by every method of avocation and 
amusement, whether you cannot by degrees 
get the better of that dejection of spirits.’ In 
addition to the deception of departing from 
the original, there is really something ludi- 
crous in Mason’s forging counsel in the name 
of a person who was dead, and referring it to 
a calamity which had occurred nearly twenty 
years before. The next quotation is an exam- 
ple of the biographer’s revision of Gray’s own 
composition. 


Mason. Gray. 
With regard to any With respect to any 
advice I can give you advice I can give as to 
about your being Phy- the hospital, I freely 
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sician to the Hospital, I 
frankly own it ought to 
give way to a much bet- 
ter judge, especially so 
disinterested a one as 
Dr. Heberden. I love 
refusals no more than 
youdo. But as to your 
fears of effluvia, I main- 
tain that one sick rich 
patient has more of pes- 
tilence and putrefaction 
about him than a whole 
ward of sick poor. 
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own it ought to give 
way to Dr. Heberden’s 
counsels, who is a much 
better judge, and (I 
should think) disinter- 
ested. I love refusals 
no more than you do. 
But as to your effluvia, 
I maintain that one 
sick rich has more of 
pestilence and putrefac- 
tion about him than a 
whole ward of sick poor. 


The letters of Gray are full of whimsical 


expressions of his own coining, and no single 
instance could be selected which is more char- 
acteristic of his manner than the antithesis 
between ‘ one sick rich, and the ‘ ward of sick 
poor’ Mason, who had no toleration for the 
playful license of a familiar epistle, changed 
the phrase to ‘ one sick rich patient’ for the 
very reason that he ought to have retained 
the original — that it was like Gray, and un- 
like any one else. The concluding paragraph 
of the last letter which Mason incorporated 
into the Memoirs is a fit termination to the 
work. 


Mason. 
The approaching sum- 
mer I have sometimes 


Gray. 
My summer was in- 
tended to have been 


had thoughts of spend- 
ing on the Continent; 
but I have now dropped 
that intention, and be- 
lieve my expeditions 
will terminate in Old 


assed in Switzerland, 
ut I have dropped the 
thought of it, and be- 
lieve my expeditions 
will terminate in Old 
Park: for travel I must 





Park: but I make no 
promise, and can an- 
swer for nothing; my 
own employment so 
sticks in my stomach, 
and troubles my con- 
science: and yet travel 
I must or cease to exist. 


or cease to exist. 


Mason says that his chief motive for insert- 
ing the letter was the occasion it afforded him 
for commenting on the part of it where Gray 
— of the duties of his Professorshi >», and 
the trouble the neglect of them gave his con- 
science. The occasion, like the comment, 
was entirely of the biographer’s own making, 
for there is not in the original one word of 
the matter. It is a wonder that Mason could 
pen the sentiment and not feel his ‘own em- 
ployment stick in his stomach and trouble his 
conscience. The date Mason assigns to this 
mosaic is May 24, 1771, though the bulk of it 
is taken from a former epistle of August 24, 
1770, with a sentence relative to Gray’s health 
— ‘Ihave had a cough for above three months 
upon me, which is incurable’ — borrowed 





from a third letter of February 2, 1771. 


In- 
deed nothing in the general license is more 
singular than Mason’s reckless dealings with 


chronology. One of the pretended epistles 
of Gray is coneocted out of fragments — and 
these extensively altered — borrowed from 
three letters, though there is an interval of 
fifteen months between the first and the last. 
To this adulterated compound is affixed an 
entirely fictitious date,—June 14, 1756, — 
the nearest genuine date on one side being 
October 18, 1755, and on the other October 
15,1756. Yet he makes Gray say, ‘I think 
I shall be with you in a fortnight” and by 
thus perpetually misdating events falsifies the 
poet’s history as well as his correspondence. 
The presumption of retouching the compo- 
sitions of the most fastidious of writers is the 
only circumstance which occasions us no sur- 
prise. Never did master receive more defer- 
ence from a scholar than Gray, while he lived, 
from his future biographer; but the self-suffi- 
ciency of Mason was extreme, and the man 
who had the courage to tack a paltry tail-piece 
to the exquisite fragment on ‘ Vicissitude,’ 
and could venture to put forth a mawkish 
elegy, written in a churchyard by day, as a 
companion-piece to the far-famed ‘ twilight 
scene,’ might easily believe himself competent 
to improve on the epistolary effusions of the 
greater bard. Even though the repeated 
changes had been as much for the better as 
they were in general for the worse, they would 
not have been less out of place than if Mason 
had transferred what he thought the finest 
features of his own face to a portrait of Gray.* 
Zeal for the reputation of his friend was 
not, we suspect, Mason’s only motive. He 
was inordinately eager for the gains of author- 
ship; and the unworthy lengths to which he 
carried his covetousness may be gathered 
from what Gray, who was always twitting him 
on the subject, wrote to their common inti- 
mate, Dr. Brown. ‘ Observe it is I that send 
Caractacus, for Mason makes no presents to 
any one whatever; and, moreover, you are 
desired to lend it to nobody, that we may sell 
the more of them ; for money, not fame, is the 
declared purpose of all we do.’ Worse still, 
Mason afterwards attempted to find authority 
in the liberal bequests to himself under his 
friend’s will for revoking Gray’s former gifts 


* Johnson, in his comments upon a far less fla- 
grant case, treats the question with his usual force: 
**The poem of ‘ Liberty’ does not now appear in 
its original state; but, when Thomson’s works 
were collected after his death, was shortened by 
Sir George Lyttleton, with a liberty which, as it 
has a manifest tendency to lessen the confidence of 
society, and to confound the characters of authors 
by making one man write by the judgment of 
another, cannot be justified by any supposed pro- 
priety of the alteration, or kindness of the friend.” 
(Lives of the Poets: Thomson.) 
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of his 


poems to Dodsley;* and his mode of | with the most abusive language. 
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justifying his own meanness was to pretend it| which commenced shortly after the marriage, 


in others, and allege ‘ that booksellers and | 
printers were, of all objects, the most unde- 
serving.’ + He intimated, indeed, that he should 
expend the proceeds in a manner to do honor 
to the memory of the departed poet; but, 
however he meant to dispose of the money, 
he was at least anxious, in the first instance, 
to secure to himself what he supposed his 
benefactor had bestowed upon another. We 
should hardly after this have needed his own 
confession to know that he would be anxious 
to render the Memoirs ‘ lucrative ;’ and as he 
retained the copyright, the whole of his gains 
depended on the sale. ‘I am heartily tired 
of the work,’ he wrote to Walpole; ‘and if 
you knew the pains and the thought it has 
taken me to arrange the letters, in order to 
form that variety I aimed at to make it read 
pleasantly, you would not wonder I was tired.’ 
The desire to make the book profitable may 
reasonably be inferred to have had a large 
share in this solicitude ‘ to make it read plea- 
santly,’ and hence the culling of scattered 
paragraphs, and the ‘ pains and thought’ with 
which he worked them up. Fortunately, the 
diligence of Mr. Mitford has successively re- 
covered a large part of ‘the original materials, 
and to these he has joined a number of parti- 
culars brought together from various sources, 
which throw some additional light upon the 
life and character of Gray. 

Thomas Gray, the fifth child of Philip Gray, 
a money-scrivener, was born December 26th, 
1716, in Cornhill, where his mother and her 
sister kept a milliner’s shop. Of twelve chil- 
dren, eleven die din their infancy from fulness 
of blood, and the poet would have shared the 
family fate but for the firmness of his mother 
in opening a vein. A case submitted to coun- 
sel on the part of Mrs. Gray, in 1735, when 
her son was an undergraduate at Cambridge, 
admits us to a view of the domestic interior. 
The money-scrivener was jealous of every 
man who approached his wife, her brother in- 
cluded, and in his paroxysms of suspicion he 
beat and kicked her, accompanying his blows 


* Mason, in a letter to Walpole, intimates that 
Gray thought “ it beneath the dignity of a gentle- 
man to make a profit of the productions of his 
brain,” and says that they had frequent disputes on 
the question, which generally ended in a laugh— 
Gray calling him covetous, and he calling Gray 
proud. There is no allusion to any such opinion 
in the passages in which Gray banters Mason for 
his mercantile disposition, and if he ever held the 
notion he disregarded it in practice, for he sold 
Dodsley his two odes, “ The Bard,” and “ The Pro- 
gress of Poetry,’ and it is by no means certain 
that all his remaining pieces were given. 

t No one had larger dealings with the publishers 
of that period than Dr. Johnson, who gave this 
character of them: “ The booksellers are generous, 





liberal-minded men.” (Boswell’s Life of Johnson.) 


had grown to such a height, that for a twelve- 
month past Mrs. Gray, out of fear for her life, 
had shared her sister’s bed. Her husband 
threatened to take further revenge. He was 
the owner of the house in which they all lived, 
and in which the millinery trade was carried 
on. He gave warning to Mary Antrobus, the 
sister, to quit, in the hope, real or pretended, 
that the business would be destroyed by re- 
moving it from its ancient locality. Mrs. 
Gray’s share of the profits had been settled 
upon herself at the time of the marriage, and 
besides paying forty pounds a year to her 
husband for the rent of the shop, and provid- 
ing most of the furniture of his house, she had 
been at nearly the whole of the expense of 
keeping Thomas at Eton, and was now his 
sole support at the University. All her ma- 
ternal hopes were therefore bound up with 
the profits of her trade, and, lest her own 
bankruptcy should prove insufficient, the 
money-scrivener declared he would also ‘ ruin 
himself to undo his wife and his son.’ ‘ He is 
really so very vile in his nature,’ the case con- 
cludes, ‘ that she hath all the reason to expect 
the most troublesome usage from him that 
can be.’ 

Under these circumstances Mrs. Gray de- 
sired the opinion of Dr. Audley, a civilian, 
whether her husband could molest her if she 
followed her sister to another shop. The an- 
swer was not encouraging. She was told that 
Mr. Gray might compel’ her to return, unless 
she could prove that it was unsafe to live with 
him; that sentences of separation on the 
ground of cruelty were rarely obtained ; and 
that the most prudent course was to attempt 
a reconciliation through a common friend. It 
does not appear that the scrivener ever exe- 
cuted his threat of ejecting the sister and her 
stock in trade; and, in all probability, the 
business and the quarrelling both went on in 
their usual course. The poet repaid his mo- 
ther’s sacrifices on his behalf with a warmth 
of affection which is the most pleasing trait 
recorded of him. He seldom mentioned her 
after she was dead without a sigh. 

Nothing is known of the childhood of Gray. 
The first we hear of him is that he was sent 
to Eton, where two of his maternal uncles 
were ushers; and the one who had charge of 
him ‘ took,’ says Horace Walpole, ‘ prodigious 
pains with him, which answered exceedingly.’ 
He was then an elegant boy of thirteen, with 
fine hair and a good complexion, and show- 
ed to advantage among the rougher looking 
youths around him. For a lad he was re- 
puted a fair scholar, but never attracted any 
especial notice. He used to read Virgil in 
play-hours for his own amusement, and this 
he considered the earliest symptom that his 
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temperament was poetical. A particular part 
of his uncle’s instruction was to initiate him 
into ‘the virtues of simples, which did him 
no service, for, like most valetudinarians, he 
was fond of doctoring himself, and simples 
have their evils as well as their virtues. His 
chief intimates at school were Horace Wal- 
pole, ahd a more kindred spirit, West, whose 
early promise has been immortalized by his 
connection with his friend. Walpole often 
asserted that ‘ Gray never was a boy,’ by 
which he meant that he had a precocious ma- 
turity of mind; but the description was true 
in a second sense, and they both kept aloof 
from the games of their associates. They were 
rather despised for their effeminacy, which 
was shown in the extreme fastidiousness of 
their habits as well as in their aversion to ath- 
letic sports.* Gray was never on horseback 
in his life. There were so many repugnant 
points of character between him and Wal- 
pole, that we suspect they were chiefly drawn 
together at Eton by their common distaste for 
the sports of their companions. 

The little which can be gleaned of the 
schoolboy days of Gray is not related by Ma- 
son, who had ample opportunities of learning 
his disposition and pursuits, and he kept back 
from the public all the juvenile letters, though 
many of them, according to Walpole, were 
characterized by ‘ infinite humor and wit.’ 
Not one of them has since turned up. Mason 
was even unwilling that Walpole should pre- 
serve the correspondence in his cabinet un- 
less he erased the openings and conclusions, 
which the biographer thought derogatory to 
the dignity of his hero because they were boy- 
ish, as if he was ashamed to have it known to 
the world that Gray was not always a man. 
‘Is it not odd,’ wrote the poet to his friend, 
West, ‘ to consider one’s contemporaries in 
the grave light of husband and father? There 
is my Lords [Sandwich] and [Halifax]; they 
are statesmen: Do not you remember them 
dirty boys playing at cricket?’ Horace Wal- 
pole, on revisiting Eton, expressed the same 
natural sentiment in his scofling vein: ‘If I 
don’t compose myself a little more before 
Sunday morning, when Ashton is to preach, 
I shall certainly be in a bill for eadinn at 
church; but how to help it, to see him in the 
pulpit, when the last time I saw him here he 
was standing up funking over against a con- 
duit to be catechised. Everybody has felt 
the force of such associations, and Mason had 


* The particulars are related by Jacob Bryant, 
who was in the same form at Eton with Gray and 
Walpole. Walpole, who said of himself in after- 
life that he was pushed up at school beyond his 
parts, was nine or ten places higher than Gray, 
though nearly a year younger. All that Jacob 
Bryant has told of the poet which did not fall 
directly under his own observation is one continu- 
ous blunder. 
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a notion that they operated in biography as 
in actual life, whereas the process is reversed, 
and the greatness of the man gives conse- 
quence and interest to the qualities of the boy 
The uncle who superintended Gray’s edu- 
cation at Eton was a fellow of Peterhouse Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and there his nephew enter- 
ed as a pensioner in 1734. The studies of 
the place were mathematics, the recreation 
was drinking, and he had no taste for either. 
Classical learning, which had been everything 
at Eton, he found was held in disdain; and, 
after submitting with aversion to a formal at- 
tendance on the usual routine of lectures he 
came tothe determination not to take a de- 
gree. ‘It is very possible,’ he said, ‘ that two 
and two make four, but I would not give four 
farthings to demonstrate this ever so clearly ; 
and if these be the profits of life, give me the 
amusements of it. The people I behold all 
around me, it seems, know all this and more, 
and yet Ido not know one of them who in- 
spires me with any ambition of being like 
him.’ Contempt of knowledge is always based 
upon ignorance. In his riper manhood he 
regretted his want of mathematical science, 
and declared his intention of cultivating it. 
Walpole, who removed from Eton to Cam- 
bridge at the same time with his friend, had, 
with as little inclination and less talent for 
mathematics, a greater eagerness for distinc- 
tion. He became a pupil of Sanderson, the 
well-known blind professor, who said to him 
before a fortnight was past,—‘ Young man, 
it is cheating you to take your money: be- 
lieve me, you never can learn these things; 
you have no capacity for them.’ Walpole 
cried with vexation, but with the confidence 
of youth, which believes no teacher except 
experience, he thought that Sanderson was 
mistaken. He engaged another tutor, and dili- 
gently received his lessons for a year, when he 
abandoned the struggle. What he learnt one 
day was so entirely obliterated the next, that it 
had all the appearance of a new proposition. 
Gray could have comforted him then with the 
honest assurance that the grapes were sour. 
Deprived of the stimulus of emulation, and 
kept in inaction by the contrariety between 
his private inclinations and the pursuits of the 
University, the early part of Gray’s residence 
at Cambridge was a cheerless period, for the 
gloomy disposition he inherited from his father 
infected even his youth, and he had no re- 
sources out of his books. ‘ Almost all the em- 
ployment of my hours,’ he wrote to West, 
‘may be explained by negatives. Take my 
word and experience upon it, doing nothing 
is a most amusing business, and yet neither 
something nor nothing gives me any pleasure.’ 
‘ Low spirits, he says a little later to the 
same correspondent, ‘are my true and faith- 
ful companions; they get up with me, go to 
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bed with me, make journeys and returns as I 
do; nay, and pay visits, and will even affect 
to be jocose, and force a feeble laugh with 
me; but most commonly we sit alone togeth- 
er, and are the prettiest insipid company in 
the world.’ Society afforded him no allevia- 
tion. He professed himself quite unequal to 
it, and was so incapable of sympathizing with 
its ordinary pleasures, that kindness, he told 
Walpole, was almost the only idea he had 
ever received of social happiness. Yet he 
called his depression an easy state, which had 
no other fault than its ennui. ‘ But,’ he add- 
ed, ‘there is another sort, which I have now 
and then felt, that has somewhat in it like 
Tertullian’s rule of faith, Credo quia impossi- 
bile est ; for it believes, nay, is sure of every- 
thing that is unlikely, so it be but frightful; 
and, on the other hand, excludes and shuts 
its eyes to the most possible hopes, and every- 
thing that is pleasurable; from this the Lord 
deliver us! for none but he and sunshiny 
weather can do it.’ The sun was always his 
great physician, and without it he said life 
would have been intolerable to him. There 
is an uncomplaining and passive hopelessness 
of tone in these and many similar passages 
which is peculiarly touching. He was already 
aware that ‘ Melancholy had marked him for 
her own — that the malady was inherent in 
his constitution beyond the power of medicine 
to cure or of his will to subdue it. 
Notwithstanding Gray’s playful assertion 
that doing nothing was a most amusing busi- 
ness, it was his favorite maxim through life, 
that to be employed was to be happy. He la- 
mented his trequent inability to apply the 
specific ; and study, at best, relieved his mel- 
ancholy without removing it. No sooner, 
however, was he released trom attendance on 
tutors, than he informed his friend West that 
he was learning Italian ‘like any dragon.’ He 
had previously made some progress in French, 
and both these languages were now to come 
into use. He quitted Cambridge in Septem- 
ber, 1738, and resided in London with his 
father and mother till March, 1739, when 
Horace Walpole invited him to be his com- 
panion in a continental tour. The excitement 
of new manners, scenes and people appears 
for a while to have had an inspiriting effect 
upon Gray, and made him allow that, though 
‘a reasonable, we were by no means a pleas- 
urable people, and should be improved by 
an admixture of French and Italian vivacity. 
At the beginning of May, 1741, the travellers 
were at Reggio, where they had a violent 
sees and the indignant poet returned to 
ngland by himself. The elements of discord 
had been sullenly at work from the commence- 
ment. Walpole travelled for amusement, 
Gray for instruction; Walpole cared chiefly 
for balls and parties, Gray for the beauties of 
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nature and art; Walpole assumed the airs of 
a patron, and Gray was as proud as if the 
blood of all the Howards had tlowed in his 
veins. Walpole confesses that he treated 
Gray insolently, and reproached him with the 
difference of station; and Gray, on the other 
hand, reproved Walpole for his failings with- 
out reserve. Thus much Walpole related to 
Mason after the death of the poet; but, copi- 
ous as he was upon the preliminary disagree- 
ments, he studiously evaded all explanation of 
the final outbreak at Reggio, beyond acknowl- 
edging that the fault was entirely his own.* 
Whatever was the cause, it was clearly some- 
thing that Walpole was ashamed to tell. The 
conduct of Gray confirms the impression that 
the offence went much beyond a sally of tem- 
per. Four years after the separation Walpole 
wrote to him and proposed a reconciliation. 
He responded to the call, but Cole, who was 
afterwards on cordial terms with both of them, 
states, that at the interview, which took place 
in November, 1745, Gray emphatically de- 
clared that, while he was willing that civility 
should be restored, it must be understood that 
their friendship was totally cancelled. To 
another intimate, Mr. Robinson,f the poet let 
drop expressions which implied that the in- 
jury was too deep to be eradicated. A letter 
which he addressed to Mr. Wharton immedi- 
ately after the meeting affords further proof 
that he received the advances with coldness. 
‘I went to see the party (as Mrs. Foible says), 
and was something abashed at his confidence: 
he came to meet me, kissed me on both sides 
with all the ease of one who receives an ac- 
quaintance just come out of the country, 
squatted me into a fauteuil, began to talk of 
the town, and this and that and t’ other, and 
continued, with little interruption, for three 
hours, when I took my leave very indifferently 
pleased, but treated with monstrous good 
breeding.’ Two days afterwards they break- 
fasted together, when,’ says the poet, ‘ we had 
all the éclaircissement I ever expected, and I 
left him far better satisfied than I have been 
hitherto.’ Walpole continued to court him 
with assiduity, and won back part of his good- 
will, if not of his esteem; but twelve years 


* The passages of Walpole’s letters to Mason 
which relate to the quarrel are given in the Quar- 
terly Review, vol. Ixxxix. p. 141. 

t The Rev. William Robinson was a brother of 
the celebrated Mrs. Montague. Gray made his ac- 
quaintance at Cambridge, and twice visited hiya at 
his residence, Denton Court, near Canterbury. 
The familiar terms on which they lived may be 
gathered from a letter addressed to Mr. Robinson 
by the poet, and which commences “ Dear (Rever- 
end) Billy.” Mr. Robinson considered Mason un- 
equal to the task of writing Gray’s Life, and 
refused his countenance and assistance—a slight 
which the biographer never forgave. When the 
work appeared, Mr. Robinson remarked that it was 
better than he had expected. 
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after the reconciliation Gray was still so punc- 
tilious, that it annoyed him to allow, what he 
could find no civil pretext to refuse — the 

rinting of two of his Odes at the Strawberry 
Frill press,— and he was careful to inform his 
friends that the work was done for Dodsley, 
to whom he had disposed of the manuscript, 
and not for himself. Isaac Reed was told by 
Mr. Roberts, of the Pell Office, a gentleman 
likely, he truly says, to be well informed, that 
the offence of Walpole which produced such 
durable effects was that he clandestinely open- 
ed a letter of Gray, from a suspicion that his 
companion spoke ill of him in his correspond- 
ence. The authority is respectable, and the 
explanation consistent with all we know of 
the circumstances,— with Walpole’s confes- 
sion that the blame was exclusively his, with 
his silence upon the cause of the actual quar- 
rel, with the deep resentment of Gray, and 
his refusal to return to cordiality and con- 
fidence. 

Gray arrived in London from his travels 
September Ist, 1741, and the 6th of Novem- 
ber his father died of gout in the stomach, at 
the age of sixty-five. Brutal to his wife, he 
was reserved and morose to the rest of the 
world, and none of his connections had much 
cause to regret him. Before his decease he 
had nearly, without intending it, accomplished 
his threat of ruining himself, for his business 
languished from inattention, and, unknown to 
his family, he squandered large sums in his 
later years on a country-house at Wanstead, 
which fetched two thousand pounds less than 
the scrivener had spent in building it. At the 
time of going abroad Gray was about to enter 
the Temple, and prepare himself for the prac- 
tice of the Common on He now abandon- 
ed the design on the plea that his inheritance 
was too small to support him through the long 
apprenticeship. When West, a year before, 
announced to him that he had turned his back 
upon the Temple in disgust, Gray wrote him 
an admirable letter of remonstrance. He re- 
minded him that it was a duty to be servicea- 
ble to mankind; that public exertions were 
the proper employment of youth, and private 
pursuits the enjoyment of age; that, though 
the labor of mastering the law was long, and 
the elements unentertaining, there was, on a 
further acquaintance, plenty of matter in it 
for curiosty and reflection ; that our inclina- 
tions are more than we suppose in our own 
power; that reason and resolution determine 
them: and that he must not mistake mere in- 
dolence for inability. ‘Iam sensible,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ there is nothing stronger against what 
I would persuade you to than my own prac- 
tice ; which may make you imagine I think 
not as I speak. Alas! it is not so; but Ido 
not act what I think, and I had rather be the 
object of your pity than you should be that of 
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mine.’ As Gray continued to live for years 
with no addition to his patrimony, and without 
earning or attempting to earn a single penny, 
he could almost as easily have afforded to be 
a student of law as a student of Greek. The 
want of money was only the excuse,—the real 
cause was what his letter intimates, the want 
of inclination. His shy and sensitive nature 
shrank from the contests of active life; and, 
if the study of the law was distasteful to him, 
the practice would have been insupportable. 

The same winter that he lost his father, 
Gray. commenced the composition of a trage- 
dy. Hitherto, except a few translations, all 
his attempts at poetry had been confined to 
the Latin tongue. His hexameters were form- 
ed, and not unsuccessfully, upon the model of 
Virgil, but he was less acquainted with the 
lyric measures, and has several lines which are 
faulty in their metre. In hexameters and lyr- 
ics alike he has allowed a few false quantities 
to escape him, and his Latinity is not always 
pure. A command of poetical language ap- 
pears to us the chief merit of these fruits of 
his Eton education, for there is throughout a 
want of substance in the ideas. Yet even af- 
ter he had written some of his finest vernacu- 
lar pieces he prided himself most upon his 
Roman exercises, —a weakness which he was 
accustomed to ridicule in Petrarch. Those who 
compose in a learned language are apt to esti- 
mate the value of their numbers by the glow 
of satisfaction they feel in the happy adapta- 
tion of a classical phrase. 

In English Gray was ignorant at first where 
his strength lay. His genius was not dramatic, 
—and he afterwards said of his fragment of 
Agrippina that the heroine ‘ talked like an old 
boy, allin figures and mere poetry, instead of 
nature and the language of real passion.’ _No- 
thing, certainly, can be more artificial. West, 
to whom the specimen was sent, treated it 
coldly, and ‘ put a stop, said Gray, ‘to that 
tragic torrent he saw breaking in upon him.’ 
He objected to the length of Agrippina’s 
speech, and more particularly to the style, 
which he thought antiquated, and copied too 
closely from Shakspeare. Gray acknowledged 
and defended the imitation, but allowed that 
he might have carried it further than was 
proper. None of his subsequent commenta- 
tors have been able to detect the resemblance, 
and we must confess ourselves in the same 
predicament. Whatever there may be of 
Shakspeare’s manner, there is, at least, little of 
his inspiration, and even as poetry Agrippina 
excites no emotion. Now it comes recom- 
mended by the name of Gray it is easy to de- 
tect want. Ressale of his hand, but it is almost 
destitue of the merits essential in a tragedy, 
which he ascribes to Dryden, and has neither 
the thoughts that breath nor the words that 
burn. The metrical qualities of his blank 
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verse would hardly entitle him to a secon- 
dary rank among the cultivators of that most 
difficult of measures. : 

Mrs. Gray and her sister, having acquired a 
moderate independence by their trade, gave up 
the shop in Cornhill on the death of the scriv- 
ener, and retired to Stoke, near Windsor, where 
they lived with a third sister, Mrs. Rogers, 
whose husband had likewise recently died. He 
had formerly been an attorney, but had long 
left business to enjoy the pleasures of the chase. 
Gray visited him at Burnham, in Buckingham- 
shire, in 1737, when he was confined to the 
house with the gout. Dogs occupied all the 
chairs ; and the crippled enthusiast, unable to 
take the field, ‘ regaled himself with the noise 
and stink’ of his hounds. His nephew he held 
excessively cheap for preferring walking to 
riding, and reading to hunting; and if the old 
sportsman had survived till the days of the 
‘Bard’ and the ‘ Progress of Poetry,’ they 
would probably have done as little to raise 
their author in his esteem, as similar composi- 
tions to recommend Tom Jones to the favor 
of Squire Western. 

In May, 1742, Gray joined his relations at 
Stoke, and there, in the eginning of June, he 
composed the first of his immortal pieces, — 
the ‘Ode on the Spring.’ The descriptions 
from nature, slight, but picturesque in the ex- 
treme, and the pensive moralizings which ac- 
company them, are equally from the life. A 
comparison of the second stanza with the ac- 
count he gives in a letter of his occupation at 
Burnham five years before, shows how closely 
the verse corresponded with the reality : — 


“ Where’er the oak’s thick branches stretch 
A broader, browner shade, . 
Where’er the rude and moss-grown beec 
O’er-canopies the glade, . 

Beside some water’s rushy brink 

With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclin’d in rustic state) 

How vain the ardor of the crowd, 

Tow low, how little are the proud, 
How indigent the great.” 


Both vale and hill are covered with most ven- 
erable beeches and other very reverend vegeta- 
bles, that, like most ancient people, are always 
dreaming out their old stories to the winds. At 
the foot of one of these squats me I (i penseroso), 
and there grow to the trunk for a whole morning. 
The timorous hare and sportive squirrel gambol 
around me like Adam in Paradise before he hed 
an Eve; but I think he did not use to read Vir- 
gil, as 1 commonly do there.” 


The scene is repeated in the elegy :— 


There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 

And pore ypon the brook that babbles by. 
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It seems from the same authority that he was 
an early riser, and was accustomed to walk 
abroad at ‘ peep of dawn.’ Passages like these 
belong as much to the biography as to the 
works of the poet. 

Gray was accustomed to communicate all 
his compositions to West. He sent him the 
‘Ode on the Spring, but when it arrived his 
friend was dead. The last letter he received 
from West was one rallying him for having 
said that he conversed only with the illustrious 
departed, and almost longed to be with them. 
From the tone of the remonstrance it is evi- 
dent that the writer was quite unconscious 
that his own sandglass had-nearly run out. He 
expired three weeks afterwards of a consump- 
tion, which was supposed to have been in- 
duced, and was certainly aggravated, by the 
detection of an intrigue between a mother on 
whom he doted, and a pretended friend of his 
family. Gray, tender and devoted in his at- 
tachments, not only made these sorrows his 
own, but to the end of his life, whenever the 
name of West was mentioned, his countenance 
changed, and he looked as if he was suffer- 
ing from a recent loss. “ 

The visit to Stoke was propitious to the 
sparing muse of Gray. In August he com- 

sed the Ode, ‘On a Distant Prospect of 

ton College’ and the ‘Hymn to Adversity ;’ 
and Mason ascribes the greater part of the 
‘Elegy written in a Country Churchyard’ to 
the same period. In five months he had pro- 
duced full half of what is excellent in his 
poetical works. He was now in his twenty- 
sixth year, and he had twenty-nine years more 
of life before him. Well might he regret 
when his days were drawing toa close that he 
had done so little for literature. 

His relatives at Stoke being urgent with 
him to fulfil his original intention of pursuing 
the law, he made a show of adopting the civil 
branch of the profession, and went to Cam- 
bridge in the winter of 1742, and took his de- 
gree as Bachelor of Civil Laws. Hence- 
forward he made the University his home. 
Disliking the people, he was unable to resist 
the advantages presented by a collegiate es- 
tablishment,—the access to books, the treedom 
from every species of housekeeping trouble, 
the entire command over his time, and the 
power to be solitary in the midst of the spec- 
tacle and luxuries of life. Gradually he formed 
a narrow circle of acquaintances atter his own 
heart, and his satisfaction in the place was not 
diminished because, while enjoying the society 
of the selected few, he could indulge in 
satire on the herd of gownsmen. ‘The usual 
strain of his ridicule, which was chiefly di- 
rected against their want of literature, may 
be judged from the account he gives of the re- 
ception at Cambridge of Walpole’s ‘ Historic 
Doubts.’ 
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Certain it is that you are universally read here ; 
but what we think is not so easy to come at. We 
Stay as usual to see the success, to learn the 
judgment of the town, to be directed in our 
opinions by those of more competent judges. If 
they like you, we shall; if any one of name 
write against you, we give you up; for we are 
modest and diftident of ourselves, and not with- 
out reason. History, in particular, is not our 
fer for, the truth is, we read only modern 

ooks and pamphlets of the day. 


There is no appearance of bitterness in this 
sarcastic pleasantry, but it is not on that ac- 
count less keen and contemptuous. The grave 
and reverend seniors of the University were 
well acquainted with his scorn, and never re- 
garded him with much esteem. It was other- 
wise with the juniors after his fame was estab- 
lished, and when he chanced to issue forth 
from his college, which he rarely did latterly, 
they rushed into the street to catch a sight of 
him, and took off their caps to him as he 
passed. 

With his degree. he bid farewell for ever to 
the study of the law, and in his future pursuits 
was guided solely by his inclinations. He 
was fresh from the composition of some of the 
most delicious poetry in the language, he could 
not possibly be a stranger to the magic of 
his numbers, and, as he kept them close in his 
desk, his ardor had not been chilled by the 
indifference of the world. Yet, strange to say, 
with the exception of a brief satirical frag- 
ment, entitled a‘ Hymn to Ignorance,’ he al- 
lowed the next four years to pass without at- 
tempting a line. The cause of this was not 
his indifference to authorship, for he confess- 
ed that he always ‘liked himself better’ after 
a fit of versifying. As little did it proceed 
from poverty of ideas, but was chiefly occa- 
sioned by the effort which it cost him to exert 
his mind in poetical composition. A glance 
at his poems is sufficient to show that they 
are not of the kind which are struck off at a 
heat, and he never cared to conceal that they 
were elaborated with even greater toil than 
they betray. When he was asked by Mr. 
Nicholls why he did not finish the fragment 
on the ‘ Alliance of Education and Govern- 
ment,’ he answered, ‘ Because he could not,’ 
addirg that he had accustomed himself, till he 
could write no otherwise, to a minuteness of 
finish, the labor of which in a lengthy poem 
would be quite intolerable. This labor was 
rendered doubly arduous by his sickly consti- 
tution, which brought with it lassitude as well 
as melancholy. ‘ I by no means,’ he wrote to 
Dr. Wharton in 1758, ‘ pretend to inspira- 
tion, but yet I affirm that the faculty in ques- 
tion is by no means voluntary. It is the re- 
sult, I suppose, of a certain disposition of mind, 
which does not depend on one’s-self, and which 
I have not felt this long time. You that are 
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a witness how seldom this spirit has moved 
me in my life may easily give credit to what 
Isay” At a period which for him was pecu- 
liarly prolific, he remarked that the bardic 
impulse did not at best stir within him above 
three times a year, and it seldom lasted long 
enough to enable him to complete what he 
began. Dejection of mind, on the contrary, 
put in motion the readier pen of Cowper, and 
afforded him just the diversion he required. 
When his spirits were unequal to one of those 
charming letters, which few persons penned 
with greater ease, he could still amuse him- 
self with ‘ the pleasure of poetic pains.” What 
writing was to Cowper, reading was to Gray, 
— occupation without fatigue. He therefore 
hung up his harp and took down Plato and 
Aristotle. 

In six years he had nearly gone through 
the whole range of Greek authors, making a 
digest of their contents, and grammatical re- 
marks upon the text, in addition to which he 
compiled a Chronological Table in nine col- 
umns, which was the wonder of the indefati- 
gable students around him. In 1747 he thus 
reports progress: ‘I have read Pausanias and 
Athenzeus all through, and Aschylus again. 
Iam now in Pindar and Lysias: for I take 
verse and prose together like bread and 
cheese.’ He gave much attention to Strabo 
and geography. Thucydides he thought the 
model of history, and the Retreat before Sy- 
racuse among the choicest pieces of writing 
in the world. Of Aristotle he said that he 
was the hardest author he ever meddled with; 
that he had a dry conciseness, which rather 
resembled a table of contents than a book, 
and, to crown all, an abundance of fine, un- 
common things, which were worth the trouble 
it cost to get at them. He had the highest 
admiration of Socrates, and ranked the Mem- 
orabilia of Xenophon among the most valua- 
ble works on morality. But his favorite au- 
thor was Plato. ‘ What he admired in him,’ 
he said in conversation, ‘ was not his mystic 
doctrines, which he did not pretend to un- 
derstand, nor his sophistry, but his excellent 
sense, sublime morality, elegant style, and the 
verfect dramatic propriety of his dialogues.’ 
The criticisms of Gray, like his prose —— 
tions of scenery, are preéminently distinguish- 
ed for their conciseness, their simplicity, and 
the faculty of discriminating among the mass 
of particulars what was truly characteristic. 

On Mr. Nicholls expressing astonishment 
at the extent of his learning, he replied that 
he had found from experience how much 
might be done by a person who read with 
method, and did not fling away his time on 
middling or inferior authors. This is the 
great secret of studying to advantage, and, 
besides that more is thus learnt and retained, 
the mind, by constant contact with master 
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spirits, is often elevated to their level, and is 
always raised above what was formerly its 
own. Gray justly prognosticated that one 
evil of the Dictionaries, and other royal roads 
to knowledge, which began to multiply in his 
day, would be the temptation they held out 
to depend on their compendious but superfi- 
cial information, instead of studying subjects 
through in the original authorities. The old 
proverb is true of Encyclopedias — that they 
are good servants but bad masters. Thus far 
Gray was an admirable example for future 
scholars, but here again we have cause to re- 
gret that the vast preparation resulted in no- 
thing. ‘It is melancholy that he should have 
to write to Mason in 1758—‘ The days and 
the nights pass, and I am never the nearer 
to anything but that one to which we are all 
tending. Yet I love people that leave some 
traces of their journey behind them, and have 
strength enough to advise you to do so while 
= can. It must constantly have deepened 

is gloom to look back upon the blank which 
his life presented, to reflect upon his wasted 
powers. 


And that one talent which is death to hide, 
Lodged with him useless. 


“ To find one’s-self business,” he wrote in 1760, 
“is, 1 am persuaded, the great art of life; and I 
am never so angry as when I hear my acquaint- 
ance wishing they had been bred to some poking 
profession, or employed in some office of drudg- 
ery, as if it were pleasanter to be at the command 
of other people than at one’s own; and as if 
they could not go unless they were wound up ; 
yet I know and feel what they mean by this com- 
plaint; it proves that some spirit, something of 
genius more than common, is required to teach a 
man how to employ himself.” 


Tt is a lesson he never sufficiently learnt, 
and he would have been happier, if to the 
task of amusing himself he had conjoined some 
occupation which could have been of use to 
the world. 

The reconciliation with Walpole in 1745 
produced a renewal of their correspondence, 
and the first letter of the series which has 
been preserved is a good specimen of the 
poet’s epistolary style. It was written from 
Cambridge at the beginning of February, 
1746, shortly after the Pretender had defeat- 
ed General Hawley at Falkirk, and gives a 
curious picture of the apathy which prevailed 
on the occasion, — produced not so much by 
a lingering feeling in favor of the Stuarts, as 
by the want of almost every popular — 
in the two first sovereigns of the Brunswic 
line. 

Our defeat to be sure is a rueful affair for the 
honor of the troops; but the Duke is gone, it 
seems, with the rapidity of a cannon-bullet, to 
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undefeat us again. The common people in town 
at least know how to be afraid; but we are such 
uncommon people here as to have no more sense 
of danger than if the battle had been fought 
when and where the battle of Cannez was. The 
perception of these calamities, and of their con- 
sequences, that we are supposed to get from 
books, is so faintly impressed, that we talk of 
war, famine, and pestilence, with no more appre- 
hension than of a broken head, or of a coach 
overturned between York and Edinburgh. I 
heard three people, sensible, middle-aged men, 
when the Scotch were said to be at Stamford, 
and actually were at Derby, talking of hiring a 
chaise to go to Caxton, a place in the high road, 
to see the Pretender and the Highlanders as they 
passed. 

I can say no more for Mr. Pope, for what you 
keep in reserve may be worse than all the rest. 
It is natural to wish the finest writer, one of 
them, we ever had, should be an honest man. It 
is for the interest of that virtue whose friend he 
professed himself, and whose beauties he sung, 
that he should not be found a dirty animal. But, 
however, this is Mr. Warburton’s business, not 
mine, who may scribble his pen to the stumps, 
and all in vain, if these facts are so. It is not 
from what he told me about himself that I thought 
well of him, but from a humanity and goodness 
of heart, ay, and greatness of mind, that runs 
through his private correspondence, nof less ap- 
parent than are a thousand little vanities and 
weaknesses mixed with those good qualities, 
for nobody ever took him for a philosopher. 


The previous part of the correspondence 
relative to Pope has never, unfortunately, seen 
the light. It would seem that Gray had some 
personal acquaintance with him ; for the ex- 
pression, “ It is not from what he told me about 
himself, that I thought well of him,” can hardly 
refer to his published works, though no allu- 
sion afterwards occurs to so memorable an in- 
terview. In a conversation upon Pope, Gray 
observed that he had a good heart in spite of 
his peevish temper, and remarked of his arti- 
ficial epistles, that, though not good letters, 
they were better things. He commended an 
observation of Shenstone, that “ Pope had the 
art of condensing a thought,” and he extended 
his admiration of his poetry to the translation 
of the Iliad. When Me heard it criticised as 
wanting the simplicity of the original, or being 
rather a paraphrase than a translation, he al- 
ways said, “There would never be another 
translation of Homer to equal it.” Gray could 
speak with authority, for he was a finished 
Greek scholar, a poet, and an exquisite judge 
of poetry. If Pope’s version is not in the style 
and manner of Homer, it is something nearly as 
excellent, and in parts it is finer, which is more 
than can be asserted of any second translation. 
Cowper keeps close to the sense, but not to the 
phrases of the Greek, for which he incessantly 
substitutes circumlocutions. What similitude 
| there is, was purchased by sacrificing poetical 
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to literal fidelity. A version which has none 
of the harmony, and very little of the fire of 
Homer, can never deserve the praise of being 
true to the original. Above all, Pope suc- 
ceeded in making a translation which is pe- 
rused with delight, while the Homer of Cowper 
has not many more readers than the Virgil of 
Dr. Trapp. 

In July, 1746, Gray was in London, attend- 
ing the trial of the rebel-lords ; and his ac- 
count is worth extracting, even after the well- 
known description which Horace Walpole has 
given of the same scene : — 


The Lord High Steward [Lord Hardwicke] 
was the least part of the show, as he wore only 
his baron’s robes, and was always asking the 
heralds what he should do next, and bowing or 
smiling about to his acquaintance ; as to his 
speech, you see it; people hold it very cheap, 
though several incorrectnesses have been altered 
in the printed copy. Kilmarnock spoke in miti- 
gation of his crime near half an hour, witha 
decent courage, and in a strong but pathetic voice. 
His figure would prejudice people in his favor, 
being tall and genteel ; he is upwards of forty, 
but to the eye not above thirty-five years of age. 
What he said appears to less advantage when 
read. Cromartie (who is about the same age, a 
man of lower stature, but much like a gentle- 
man) was sinking into the earth with grief and 
dejection; with eyes cast down, and a voice so 
low, that no one heard a syllable that did not sit 
close to the bar; he made a short speech to raise 
compassion. It is now I see printed, and is 
reckoned extremely fine. I believe you will 
think it touching and well-expressed: if there 
be any meanness in it, it is lost in that sorrow he 
gives us for so numerous and helpless a family. 
Lady Cromartie, who is said to have drawn her 
husband into these circumstances, was at Leicester 
House on Wednesday with four of her children. 
The Princess saw her, and made no other answer 
than by bringing in her own children, and placing 
them by her, which, if true, is one of the prettiest 
things I ever heard. She was also at the Duke’s, 
who refused to admit her; but she waited till he 
eame to his coach, and threw herself at his 
knees, while her children hung upon him till he 
promised all his interest could do ; and before on 
several occasions he has been heard to speak 
very mildly of Cromartie, and very severely of 
Kilmarnock ; so, if any be spared, it will proba- 
bly be the former, though he had a pension of 
600/. & year from the Government, and the order 
for giving quarter to no Englishman was found 
in his pocket. As to Balmerino, he never had 
any hopes from the beginning. He is an old 
soldier-like man, of a vulgar manner and aspect, 
speaks the broadest Scotch, and shows an intre- 
pidity that some ascribe to real courage, and 
some to brandy. You have heard, perhaps, that 
the first day while the peers were adjourned to con- 
sider of his plea, and he left alone for an hour and 
a half in the bar, he diverted himself with the axe 
that stood by him, played with its tassels, and 
tried the edge with his finger: and some lord, as 
he passed by him, saying he was surprised to hear 
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him allege anything so frivolous, and that could 
not possibly do him the least service, he answer- 
ed, that, as there were so many ladies present, he 
thought it would be uncivil to give them no 
amusement. The Duke of Argyle telling him 
how sorry and how astonished he was to see him 
engaged in such a cause, My Lord, says he, for 
the two kings and their rights I cared not a 
farthing which prevailed; but I was starving, 
and if Mohammed had set up his standard in the 
Highlands I had been a good Mussulman for 
bread, and stuck close to the party, for I must 
eat. The Solicitor-General came up to speak to 
him too, and he turns about to old Williamson 
—Who is that lawyer that talks to me? My 
Lord, it is Mr. Murray. Ha! Mr. Murray, my 
good friend, says he, and shook him by the hand, 
and how does your good mother? oh! she was 
of admirable service to us ; we should have done 
nothing without her in Perthshire. * 


It was reported that Mr. Solicitor’s mother, 
who was notorious for her sympathy with the 
Pretender’s cause, had assisted the rebels with 
provisions. Gray was not present at the exe- 
cution of Kilmarnock and Balmerino, but he 
has preserved a curious and characteristic trait 
of one of the sufferers, which is not related by 
Walpole. 


Old Balmerino, when he had read his paper to ~ 
the people, pulled off his spectacles, spit upon 
his handkerchief, and wiped them clean for the 
use of his posterity; and that is the last page of 
his history. 


After his trips this year to town, Gray ac- 
knowledged that the world had some attrac- 
tions to a solitary of six years’ standing, and 
he spoke of his spirits having sunk on his re- 
turn to his cell, “ not indeed to storm or tem- 
pest, but a good deal below changeable.” The 
charm of his London holiday was in its novel- 
ty; but he appears for the moment to have 
coveted a gayer life, and to have regretted the 
poverty which condemned him to retirement. 


It is a foolish thing that one can’t only not live 
as one pleases, but where and with whom one 
pleases, without money. Swift somewhere says 
that money is liberty ; and I fear money is friend- 
ship too, and society, and almost every external 
blessing. It is a great though ill-natured com- 
fort to see most of those who have it in plenty, 


* Lord Campbell supposes this speech to have 
been made by Lord Lovat, and says that Horace 
Walpole misrepresents the anecdote by transferring 
it to the trial of Lord Balmerino. (“ Lives of the 
Chief Justices,” vol. ii. p. 863.) Lord Campbell 
has been misled by his own authorities. ‘The trial 
of Lovat did not take place till March, 1747, and 
the letter in which Walpole relates the incident 
was written August 1, 1746. The other circum- 
stances mentioned in the letter would show that it 
was correctly dated, even without the confirmation 
of this letter of Gray, which was written only a 





few days later—August 13, 1746. 
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without pleasure, without liberty, and without 
friends. 


His Cambridge life, however, was just at 
this time more animated than usual. The ma- 
jority of the fellows of Pembroke Hall, headed 
> Mr. Brown, an intimate friend of Gray, 
who said that he wanted nothing but a foot in 
height and his own hair to make him a little 
old Roman—had quarrelled with their mas- 
ter, Dr. Roger Long. Three fellowships were 
vacant, and Dr. Long refused to admit the 
persons elected by the —_e under the 
pretence that his office entitled him to a veto. 
Iwo of the candidates were adopted by the fel- 
lows on the express recommendation of Gray — 
a Mr. Tuthill of his own college, Peterhouse, 
and Mason, then of St. John’s, whose juvenile 
poems he had recently revised at the request of 
amutualacquaintance. It was thus that the close 
alliance commenced between Mason and Gray. 
The college-war continued for two years, 
without victory inclining to either side, when 
Dr. Long, whose name still survives at Cam- 
bridge as a contriver of astronomical toys, and 
who is styled, in the correspondence of the 
= “lord of the great Zodiac, the glassJ 

Jranium, and the Chariot that goes without 
horses,” succumbed to “ the little old Roman,” 
and Mason and Tuthill were borne in in tri- 
umph. In the mean time Gray took an active 
part, as well as an eager interest, in the con- 
test. Everything depended on the disaffected 
party retaining a majority of the Fellows on 
their side ; and in reviewing, in 1747, their fu- 
ture prospects, Gray gives a lively sketch of 
poor Christopher Smart, who was one of the 
electors. The comedy, of which the poet 
speaks, was called a “ Trip to Cambridge, or 
the Grateful Fair,” and was actually per- 
formed, by Kit’s company of Undergraduates, 
in the Hall of Pembroke College. 


As to Smart, he must necessarily be abimé in 
a very short time. His debts daily increase ; 
Addison I know wrote smartly to him last week ; 
but it has had no effect that signifies, only I ob- 
serve he takes hartshorn from morning to night 
lately : in the mean time he is amusing himself 
with a comedy of his own writing, which he 
makes all the boys of his acquaintance act, and 
intends to borrow the Zodiac room, and have it 
performed publicly. Our friend Lawman, the 
mad attorney, is his copyist ; and truly the author 
himself is to the full as mad ashe. His piece, 
he says, is inimitable, true sterling wit and hu- 
mor, and he can’t hear the Prologue without 
being ready to die with laughter. He acts five 
parts himself, and is only sorry, he can’t do all 
the rest. He has also advertised a collection of 
Odes; and for his vanity and faculty of lying, 
they are come to their full maturity. All this, 
you see, must come to a jail, or Bedlam, and that 





without any help, almost without pity. 
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It came to a jail and Bedlam both. Before 
the year was out he was arrested at the in- 
stance of a London tailor; his Cambridge 
debts alone amounted to £350, and he would 
have gone sttfaight to prison if the Fellows of 
his college had not interposed to conciliate 
his creditors, notwithstanding the ‘ lies, im- 
pertinence, and ingratitude’ to which he treat- 
ed them in return. Gray ascribed these fail- 
ings to his drunken habits, and was sanguine 
enough to hope that he would get the better 
of the master vice. This was so far from being 
the case, that when he removed to London he 
used, according to Dr. Johnson, to walk far 
exercise to the alehouse, but was always car- 
ried back. His eccentricities increasing, he 
was shut up in an asylum, though one, at least, 
of his lunatic impulses was the sanest he ever 
manifested in his life. ‘ He insisted, said Dr. 
Johnson, ‘on people praying with him; and 
Id as lief pray with Kit Smart as any one 
else. Another charge was, that he did not 
love clean linen: and I have no passion for 
it.’ His insanity was favorable to his poetic 
powers, for by far the finest lines he composed 
made part of a ‘ Song of David, which he in- 
dented with a key on the wainscoat of his room 
while deprived of pen and ink. He wascured 
of his worst symptoms, but, after an interval 
of liberty in which he tried to prosecute the 
friends who were instrumental in incarcerat- 
ing him, one description of confinement was 
exchanged for another, and he died within 
the Rules of the King’s Bench prison. 

In the latter part of the summer of 1746, 
Walpole took a house at Windsor for a short 
period, and the proximity produced a constant 
intercourse between him and his former friend. 
The poet showed him his manuscript pieces, 
and we may be sure, from Walpole’s published 
language, that he lauded them to the skies. 
We find him in October transcribing the ‘ Ode 
on the Prospect of Eton College’ in a letter 
to Mr. Conway, and bespeaking ‘his admiration 
for it. Walpole’s opinions on the literature of 
his day were almost exclusively governed by 
his personal relations with the authors, and his 
criticisms seldom consist of anything better 
than adulation or abuse. Warm and unquali- 
fied praise was exactly what was wanted to 
give confidence to the timid nature of Gray, 
and accordingly, when Dodsley was gathering 
materials, in 1747, for a Collection of Poems, 
he was nothing backward to allow three of his 
pieces to come out from their hiding-place, — 
the ‘ Ode on Spring,’ ‘On the Prospect of 
Eton College,’ and ‘On the Death of the Cat.’ 
The last of these had been written in the 
January of that year to commemorate the 
drowning of one of Walpole’s favorites, and 
appears to us a failure. ‘The author has tried 
te be at once serious and trifling, poetical and 
familiar, and in the attempt to produce these 
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opposite effects he has missed them altogether. 

he moral which was intended to give purpose 
to the narration is not, as Dr. Johnson has 
shown, properly deduced, and it is as tame and 
trite as it was forced. We agree with Mr. 
Mitford that the third stanza, describing the 
fish, is the best. The other two poems were 
thought by their author to be equal in merit, 
—but, Walpole or Dodsley discerning the 
great superiority of the ‘ Ode on the Prospect 
of Eton College,’ it was determined to bring 
it out separately. It was published in folio in 
1747, without the name of the author, and 
was the first English production of Gray that 
appeared in print.* Little notice was taken 
of it at the time,—less, perhaps, because those 
who read it were insensible to its merits, than 
because a short anonymous poem did not in- 
vite curiosity. 

In August, 1748, Gray had completed about 
a hundred lines, — all he ever wrote,— on the 
‘ Alliance of Education and Government.’ For 
this, also, it is not unlikely that we are in- 
debted to the impulse given to his ambition by 
Walpole’s applause. Gibbon called it ‘an 
exquisite specimen of a philosophic poem ;’ 
and even Johnson admits that it has many ex- 
cellent lines. But despite the beauties of what 
We possess, we question if we sustain much 
loss by its being left incomplete. Unless he 
could have introduced more freedom into the 
flow of the verse, and interwoven sentiments 
more adapted to the ordinary sympathies of 
mankind, the work would have grown heavy 
if he had proceeded far. His subject offered 
as fair a field for attractive speculation as the 
* Essay on Man,’ but there is no comparison in 
the interest. Pope took care not to trust to 
his argument and his metaphysics. He adorn- 
ed his poem with ideas and illustrations which 
come home to all the world, and the conse- 
quence is that, while no one quotes the ¢ Alli- 
ance of Education and Government,’ the ‘ Es- 
say on Man’ has furnished a multiplicity of 
passages, lines, and phrases which are in the 
mouth of every educated person who speaks 
the English tongue. 

The house in Cornhill in which Gray was 
born was burnt down in 1748. With the sum 
for which it was insured, and a gift of a hun- 
dred pounds towards rebuilding it from an 
aunt, the poet was not above fifty pounds out 
of pocket, and for this slight expenditure he 
must have been amply compensated by the su- 
perior value of a new house over an old. 
Shortly after the fire he went to London, and 
gives a ludicrous account of the sympathy he 
met with from his friends. 

Their methods of consolation were indeed very 
extraordinary ; they were all so sorry for my loss 


* A short Latin poem from his pen made part of | 
the Cambridge Collection of Verses on the marriage | 
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that I could not choose but laugh: one offered 
me opera tickets, insisted upon carrying me to 
the grand masquerade, desired me to sit for my 
picture; others asked me to their concerts, or 
dinners and suppers at their houses ; or hoped I 
would drink chocolate with them while I stayed 
in town. All my gratitude, or, if you please, my 
revenge, was to accept of everything they offered 
me: if it had been but a shilling I would have 
taken it; thank Heaven, I was in good spirits, 
else I could not have done it. I profited all I 
was able of their civilities, and am returned into 
the country loaded with their bontés and politesses, 
but richer still in my own reflections, which I owe 
in great measure to them too. Suffer a great 
master to tell them you, for me, in a better man- 
ner. 


The great master was the French poet, 
Gresset, and the purport of the verses quoted 
from him was to express contempt for the ta- 
tiguing frivolities of fashionable life. The 
charm which beguiled Gray two years before 
was already gone, and he ended by calling 
London ‘that tiresome, dull place, where al 
people under thirty find so much amusement.’ 
Still his ridicule, if it was genuine, of the civil- 
ilties which greeted him were quite misplaced, 
for they were the effects of a kindness which 
could be manifested in no other way, unless he 
expected his friends to make a charitable col- 
lection for him. They had not the sagacity 
to discover that their diversions were not his, | 
but he would have accepted. the will for the 
deed if he had called to mind one of his own 
wise and feeling reflections. 


Our imperfections may at least excuse, 
perhaps recommend us to one another’s. Me- 
thinks I can — pardon sickness, and age, 
and vexation, for all the depredations they make 
within and without, when I think they make us 
better friends and better men, which I am per 
suaded is often the case. I am very sure I have 
seen the best tempered, generous, tender young 
creatures in the world, that would have been very 
glad to be sorry for people they liked, when under 
any pain, and could not, merely for want of 
knowing rightly what it was themselves. 


and 


In August, 1750, Gray writes to Dr. Whar- 
ton :— 


You have doubtless heard of the loss I have 
had in Dr. Middleton, whose house was the only 
easy place one could find to converse in at Cam- 
bridge. For my part, I find a friend so uncom- 
mon a thing that I cannot help regretting even 
an old aquaintance, which is an indifferent like- 
ness of it; and though I don’t approve the 
spirit of his books, methinks ‘tis pity the world 
should lose so rare a thing as a good writer. 


The poet was a great admirer of the easy 
elegance which distinguished the style of the 
Life of Cicero. The spirit which he disap- 


of the Prince of Wales, which was printed in 1736.! proved was the covert scepticism that per- 
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vades the miscellaneous writings of Middleton. 
Infidelity, in all its garbs, had always an un- 
compromising opponent in Gray. He said 
that it took away the best consolation of man, 
and substituted nothing in its place. While 
delighting in the pleasantry of Voltaire, and 
ranking his tragedies next to those of Shaks- 
peare, he detested him for his impiety. ‘ No 
one,’ he remarked prophetically, ‘ knows the 
mischief that man will do;’ and when Mr. 
Nicholls went abroad, he exacted from him a 
solemn promise that he would not go to Fer- 
ney. He had little less dislike to Hume, and 
had, besides, a low opinion of the mental pow- 
er displayed in speculations which seemed to 
him the produce of vanity, prejudice, and 
sophistry. ‘ A turbid and shallow stream, he 
wrote to Dr. Beattie, ‘often appears to our ap- 
prehensions very deep. A professed sceptic 
can be guided by nothing but his present pas- 
sions (if he has any), and interests ; and to be 
masters of his philosophy we need not his 
books or advice, for every child is capable of 
the same thing without any study at all’ It 
is a conclusive proof of the intrinsic impo- 
tence of the attacks upon Christianity, that no 
infidel has ever succeeded in giving vitality to 
his sceptical effusions. The sneers of Gibbon 
—argument he has none—are only read be- 
cause they are incorporated with his history, 
and are felt to be a blot upon his luminous 
page. 
On the 12th June, 1750, Gray announced 
to Walpole that ‘a thing,’ whose beginning he 
had seen long before, had at last got an end to 
it, ‘a merit,’ he added, ‘ that most of my writ- 
ings have wanted and are like to want. This 
thing was the far-famed Elegy. Walpole 
showed it about, copies were taken, and in 
February, 1751, Gray received a letter from 
the editors of the ‘Magazine of Magazines’ 
informing him that his ‘ingenious poem’ was 
in the press, and begging, ‘ not only his indul- 
gence, but the honor of his correspondence.’ 
* Iam not at all disposed,’ said the poet, ‘to be 
either so indulgent or so correspondent as they 
desire.’ In fact, he was horrified at the bare 
idea of seeming to be in alliance with the 
‘ Magazine of Magazines,’ and entreated Wal- 
le to get Dodsley to forestall them by print- 
ing the Elegy immediately without the name 
of the author, and with a line or two prefixed, 
to the effect that it came into the hands of the 
publisher by accident. Gray wished the world 
to know that he had been forced before it, for, 
extraordinary as it may appear, he declared, 


and his word may be taken on the point, that} 


the piece was never intended for the public, 
and that his sole ambition was to gratify a few 
of his friends. It was received with delight, 
and quickly ran through eleven editions. Gray 


was surprised at its popularity, and Mason re-| 
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talia tangunt.’ The poet wrote the line on a 
copy which was lying on the table, and said, 
‘ This shall be its future motto.’ Afterwards, 
when his Odes met with a cold reception, he 
conceived the erroneous idea, which Mason, 
who thought that his own works would have 
been more admired if the world had been en- 
dowed with better taste, did his utmost to en- 
courage, that the success was entirely due to 
the subject, and not in the least to the poetry. 
Gray told Dr. Gregory with considerable bit- 
terness, that the public would have received 
it as well if it had been written in prose. 

The ‘ Long Story’ grew out of the Elegy. 
Among the persons who saw the latter in man- 
uscript was Lady Cobham, who lived at the 
Mansion House at Stoke, and she desired to 
become acquainted with her poetical neighbor. 
Two ladies who were staying with her under- 
took to call upon him. He chanced to be from 
home, and the arrival of visitors from the great 
house excited a considerable commotion among 
his humbler relatives. He soon got upon easy 
terms with Lady Cobham, and turned the his- 
tory of the acquaintance into a ballad. Mason 
states that when it was handed about in manu- 
script, some called it a master-piece of original 
humor, others a wild and fantastic farrago, and 
that, on its publication, opinions were equally 
divided. On reprinting it in his Memoirs of 
the poet, he found it necessary to subjoin notes 
telling the public what to admire and where to 
laugh. Gray had an excellent saying, that 
good writing not only required great parts, 
but the very best of those parts; and the 
‘Long Story’ is now usually considered to 
have been the product of the worst of his. It 
is a mere jingle, without wit or poetry, and 
should have been confined to the ladies for 
whose amusement it was penned. 

At the instigation of Horace Walpole, Mr. 
Bentley, the son of the celebrated scholar, em- 
ployed his — in illustrating what Gray had 
written. The designs, like the character of 
the artist, were wild and grotesque, and both 
Gray and Walpole appear to have admired 
them beyond their merit. Gray’s poetical 
works consisted at that time of four little 
Odes, the Elegy and the Long Story. He 
thought that their appearance pompously 
adorned would expose him to ridicule, which 
was what he dreaded above all things; and he 
insisted that the title of the publication should 
be, ‘ Designs by R. Bentley for Six Poems of 
Mr. T. Gray,’ instead of ‘ The Poems of Gray, 
with Illustrations by Bentley.” He was next 
thrown into consternation by learning that 
Dodsley, with the connivance of Walpole, 
had a portrait of the author engraving for a 
frontispiece. He averred, that if it appeared 
he should go out of his wits; that it would be 
worse than the pillory; and that if, without 


plied, ‘ Sunt lacryme rerum et mentem mor-| being warned, he had received the book with 
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such a plate, he should have been struck with 
a palsy. In all this there was more of pride 
than modesty. He suspected people would 
sneer, and that his dignity would suffer. The 
‘Long Story’ he would never allow to be re- 

rinted, and said that he had only permitted 
it originally for the sake of Mr. Bentley’s de- 
signs, nor would he have been enticed into it 
then but for the extravagant encomiums of 
Walpole. Ona Mrs. French remarking that 
she did not know what to make of it, for it 
aimed at everything and meant nothing, Hor- 
ace replied, that he had always taken her for 
a woman of sense, and was sorry to be unde- 
ceived. Gray believed Walpole at the outset, 
but he soon discovered that the world was of 
the opinion of Mrs. French. It proved, Ma- 
son says, the least popular of his productions. 
The most valuable result of this edition, which 
appeared in 1753, was some lines which the 
poet addressed to Mr. Bentley on his designs, 
and which, though the piece is unfinished, must 
be ranked among his happiest efforts. 

A proof of one of the engravings for the 
Elegy, representing a village funeral, was sent 
to Gray at Stoke. His aunts saw him take it 
from the letter, and supposing it to be a bury- 
ing ticket, asked him if anybody had left him 
aring. ‘ Heaven forbid,’ he said, ‘ they should 
suspect it to belong to any verses of mine, 
they would burn me for a poet.’ _Is it possible 
that he had never made his family a party to 
his writings, and that his fond mother should 
have lived and died in ignorance of his immor- 
tal verse? The circumstance is not incredi- 
ble if as was probable, the good sisters had no 
appreciation of poetry, for he had an abhor- 
rence of being read by tasteless people, and 
disliked their praise as much as their censure. 

His mother was ill in bed when the engray- 
ing of the funeral arrived, and on the 11th 
March, 1753, she expired, ‘after a long and 
painful struggle for life,’ at the age of 67. It 
is singular that she should have died, like her 
husband, of gout, for the disease is one which 
hardly ever attacks the female sex. The epi- 
taph which the poet caused to be engraved 
upon her monument describes her as ‘ the care- 
ful, tender mother of many children, one of 
whom alone had the misfortune to survive her ;’ 
but the strongest proof of his affection is the 
celebrated passage in the letter to Mr. Nicholls, 
which often as it has been quoted, we must ex- 
tract once more :— 


It is long since that I heard you were gone in 
haste into Yorkshire, on account of your mother’s 
illness, and the same letter informed me that she 
was recovered ; otherwise I had then wrote to 
you, only to beg you would take care of her, and 
to inform you that I had discovered a thing very 
little known, which is, that in one’s whole life 
one never can have any more than a single 
mother. You may think this is obvious, and 
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what you call a trite observation. You area green 
gosling! I was at the same age very near as wise 
as you, and yet I never discovered this (with full 
evidence and conviction I mean) till it was too 
late. It is thirteen years ago, and seems but 
yesterday ; and every day I live it sinks deeper 
into my heart. 


Gray visited his aunts at Stoke in the au- 
tumn of the year in which his mother died : 
and finding that the place did but recall the 
many anxious hours he had passed there, and 
remind him of the loss in which his fears had 
terminated, he hastened to change the scene. 
*‘ My thoughts,’ he said pathetically, ‘ now sig- 
nify nothing to any one but myself’ Mason 
had recently sent him an account of his attend- 
ance at the death-bed of a friend, and Gray 
replied, ‘I have seen what you describe, and 
know how dreadful it is; I know too I am the 
better for it. We are all idle and thoughtless 
things, and have no sense, no use in the world 
any longer than that sad impression lasts; the 
deeper it is engraved the better’ This was 
always his language. It was thus that he 


wrote to Mr. Nicholls in 1766 :— 


He who best knows our nature (for He made 

us what we are), by such afflictions recalls us 
from our wandering thoughts and idle merriment, 
from the insolence of youth and prosperity, to 
serious reflection, to our duty and to himself: 
nor need we hasten to get rid of these impres- 
sions. Time, by the appointment of the same 
Power, will cure the smart, and in some hearts 
soon blot out all the traces of sorrow ; but such as 
preserve them longest, for it is left partly in our 
own power, do perhaps best acquiesce in the will 
of the Chastiser. 
Whenever he touches upon these trite topics 
he is tender, natural, and we must add—though 
on such a subject it is a trifling consideration 
original too. 

In December, 1754, Gray completed the ode 
on the ‘Progress of Poetry.” It was com- 
menced two or three years before, and the 
opening was shown to Mason, who told him 
that, though it breathed the very spirit of Pin- 
dar, it was not of a nature to suit the public 
taste. Gray was easily discouraged, an as of- 
ten as Mason urged him to continue it, he 
answered, ‘No; you have thrown cold water 
upon it.” Indeed, if Walpole is to be trusted 
Mason coupled his praise of both the great 
odes with so many cavils that the author was 
almost tempted to destroy them. Upon wind- 
ing off the ‘Progress of Poetry, Gray men- 
tioned that he had one or two more ideas in 
his head, which resulted in his second Pindaric 
— The Bard,’—and the beautiful fragment on 
‘ Vicissitude’ Walpole said that Gray was 
now in flower. He had only two such seasons 
in his life. 


The first instalment of the ‘ Bard’ was sent 
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to Dr. Wharton in the summer of 1755. Af- 
ter the poet had got through two-thirds of his 
task he came to a stand, and for nearly two 
years he could not bring himself to advance it 
a single line, when the accident of hearing a 
blind Welshman play upon the harp at Cam- 
bridge rekindled his enthusiasm, and enabled 
him to take the final stride. Mr. Nicholls 
asked him how he felt when he composed it, 
and he answered, ‘ Why, I felt myself the bard.’ 
The poem being finished, he was, contrary to 
his custom, in haste to publish, and sold it in 
June, 1757, to Dodsley, in conjunction with 
the ‘Progress of Poetry, for forty guineas. 
Walpole who had just set up his press at Straw- 
berry Hill, begged that the odes might be the 
first fruits of his types. They appeared at the 
beginning of August, and twelve or thirteen 
hundred copies were speedily sold, but opinion 
was almost unanimous in condemning them. 
‘It appeared, says Dr. Wharton, ‘ that there 
were not twenty people in England who liked 
them.’ 

The general fault complained of was ob- 
scurity. One great person, whose name is not 
given, said that having read them seven or 
eight times he should not now have above 
thirty questions to ask the author. Mr. Fox, 
afterwards Lord Holland, objected, that if the 
Bard sung his song only once, it was quite im- 

ossible that Edward I. should have understood 

fim, and Lord Barrington believed that the 
lines— 


Enough for me ; with joy I see 
The different doom our fates assign ; 
Be thine despair, and sceptered care, 
To triumph and to die are mine— 


were the parting words of Charles I. to Oliver 
Cromwell. How he reconciled this version 
with the speaker immediately plunging head- 
long into the stream does not appear. Owen 
Cambridge told Walpole that Lord Chester- 
field heard one Stanley read them for his own. 
Walpole said that my lord’s deafness must have 
led him into a mistake, and Cambridge respon- 
ded, ‘ Perhaps they are Stanley’s and, not car- 
ing to own them, he gave them to Gray.’ This 
shows the low idea that Cambridge, who was 
a man of letters, entertained at that time, 
both of the odes and of Gray. Even the few 
admirers wished that the author had been 
clearer. 

Gray from the first had been advised by his 
friends to append explanatory notes, and he 
answered that what could not be understood 
without them had better not be understood at 
all. Three gentlemen were overheard saying 
at York races that he was ‘impenetrable and 
inexplicable, and should have told in prose 
the meaning of his verse. It was precisely in 
this humiliating light that a commentary pre- 
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sented itself to his mind and accounts for his 
aversion to it. ‘I would not,’ he wrote, ‘ have 
put another note to save the souls of all the 
owlsin London. It is extremely well as it is— 
nobody understands me, and I am perfectly 
satisfied.’ But notwithstanding the good-hu- 
mor with which he treated the criticisms, he 
was not satisfied at all. In a postscript to the 
very letter in which the expression of his con- 
tentment occurs, he suggests to Mason to get 
his curate to write an explanatory pamphlet, 
though he is not to know that the notion pro- 
ceeded from Gray. The hint was not taken, 
and when the poet republished his works he 
condescended to become his own commentator. 
He did it, he said, out of spite, just to tell the 
gentle reader that Edward I. was not Oliver 
Cromwell, nor Queen Elizabeth the Witch of 
Endor. It is not easy to see how the public 
were spited by a compliance with its demand. 
The only inference to be drawn is, that Gray 
did not feel the indifference he affected, and 
was anxious to remove any obstacles to suc- 
cess. 

In 1760 there appeared two burlesque odes 
by Coleman and Lloyd, one inscribed to ‘ Ob- 
scurity "—that, said Gray is me—the other to 
‘ Oblivion,’ which was directed against Mason. 
In these parodies, which are good specimens 
of a bad kind of writing, the friends are 
treated with great contempt both as men and 
poets. ‘ Lest,’ Gray wrote to his fellow-victim, 
‘people should not understand the humor, 
letters come out in Lloyd’s Evening Post to 
tell them who and what it was that he meant, 
and says it is like to produce a great combus- 
tion in the literary world. So if you have any 
mind to combustle about it, well and good ; for 
me, I am neither so literary nor so combusti- 
ble’ He informed Dr. Wharton in the same 
pleasant strain, that a bookseller to whom ho 
was unknown, had recommended him to pur- 
chase the satire upon himself as ‘a very pretty 
thing” Here again it would be a mistake to 
conclude that he was as unconcerned as he 
seemed. He was too sensitive not to be an- 
noyed at the ridicule, and much too proud to 
show that he was hurt. The fire of his im- 
agination, which could only be kept alive by 
being blown up, was completely extinguished 
by the reception of his Pindarics, and except 
a single piece which was written upon compul- 
sion, he attempted no more serious verse. 

The year before ‘ The Bard’ was published a 
slight incident occurred, which the poet said 
might be looked upon as a sort of era in a life 
so barren of events as his. We find him re- 
questing Dr. Wharton, in January 1756, to 
procure him a rope-ladder, ‘ for my neighbors,’ 
he added, ‘make every day a great progress 
in drunkenness, which gives me reason to look 
about me.’ His fastidious and monastic habits 
were likely to provoke the youthful love of 
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practical jokes ; and two or three undergrad- 
uates who had rooms off the same staircase, 
and who had frequently plagued him with 
their uproar, got intelligence of the ladder, 
and raised a cry of fire at midnight, in the 
hope of seeing Gray descend from his window. 
He complained to the master, Dr. Law, who 
treated the occurrence lightly, and called it ‘a 
boyish frolic.’ The poet, indignant that no 
more regard was paid to his remonstrance, re- 
moved in March to Pembroke College, of 
which his principal Cambridge friend, Mr. 
Brown, was the President. The apprehension 
of fire had been the cause of his leaving Peter- 
house, and he met with the reality at Pem- 
broke. Some years afterwards the chambers 
opposite his own were destroyed, and in de- 
scribing the occurrence, he says with his usual 
quiet humor, ‘I assure you it is not amusing to 
be waked between two and three in the morn- 
ing, and to hear, “ Don’t be frighted, sir, but 
the college is all of a fire’”” 

At the close of the year 1757 he was of- 
fered the Poet-Laureate-ship by the Lord- 
Chamberlain, the Duke of Devonshire, with 
an assurance that he would not be called upon 
for the customary odes. When it is remem- 
bered that his predecessor was Cibber, and his 
substitute Whitehead, the compliment was 

uestionable, and certainly Gray did not feel 
ttered by the preference. 


“Though I very well know,” he wrote to Ma- 
son, “the bland emolient saponaceous qualities 
both of sack and silver, yet if any great man 
would say to me ‘I make you Rat-catcher to his 
Majesty, with a salary of 3001. a year and two 
butts of the best Malaga; and though it has been 
usual to catch a mouse or two for form’s sake, in 
public, once a year, yet to you, sir, we shall not 
stand upon these things, I cannot say that I 
should jump at it; nay, if they would drop the 
very name of the office, and call me Sinecure to 
the King’s Majesty, I should still feel a little 
awkward, and think everybody I saw smelt a rat 
about me. Nevertheless I interest myself a little 
in the history of it, and rather wish somebod 
may accept it that will retrieve the credit of the 
thing, if it be retrievable, or ever had any credit. 
Rowe was, I think, the last man of character 
that had it. Eusden was a person of great hopes 
in his youth, though at last he turned out a 
drunken parson. Dryden was as disgraceful to 
the office from his character, as the poorest 
scribbler could have been from his verses. The 
office itself has always humbled the possessor 
hitherto, even in an age when kings were some- 
body, if he were a poor writer by making him 
more conspicuous, and if he were a good one by 
setting him at war with the little fry of his own 
profession, for there are poets little enough to 
envy even a poet-laureate. 


Since the death of Pye we have had poets 
for laureates; but slight as is the tribute at 
present expected from them, there has been 





little improvement hitherto in their official 
strains. 

Gloomy as had been the previous life of 
Gray, the portion which remained was still 
more overcast. His health in 1758 was better 
than ordinary, ‘but my spirits,’ he wrote to 
Mr. Brown, ‘ are always many degrees below 
changeable, and seem to myself to inspire 
everything around me with ennui and dejec- 
tion; some time or other all these things must 
come to a conclusion, till which day I shall re- 
main very sincerely yours. After his mother’s 
death he spent the largest part of his summer 
vacations in little tours about the country, and 
from these he derived more pleasure than 
from anythingelse. His present solace was to 
visit all houses and objects of interest, to trace 
their history, to mark the taste of successive 
ages, and to register the particulars in a formal 
catalogue. ‘To think,’ he said, ‘though to 
little purpose, has been the chief amusement 
of my days; and when I would not or cannot 
think, dream. At present I feel myself able 
to write a catalogue, or to read the Peerage 
book, or Miller’s Gardening Dictionary, and 
am thankful that there are such employments, 
and such authors in the world. Some people, 
who hold me cheap for this, are doing perhaps 
what is not half so well worth while.’ His 
ng to cathedrals, tombs, and ruins, put 

im upon investigating the history of Gothic 
architecture. There were then no trust- 
worthy guides to the art, and he studied build- 
ings instead of books. In tracing the pro- 
gression of styles he found that the family 
arms which were sculptured upon many edi- 
fices would often assist him in the determina- 
tion of dates. He set to work upon genealo- 
gies with the avidity of a herald; and in his 
copy of Dugdale’s Origines, now in the Brit- 
ish Museum, he has filled in and described 
upon the margin the arms of all the families 
mentioned. When with vast labor he had 
threaded the intricacies of the science, and 
could assign at a glance any portion of a build 


y ing to its proper era, Mason urged him to pub- 
lis 


the results of his researches, and offered 
to make the drawings for the purpose. But 
Gray knew no other use for time than to while 
it away; and satisfied that his pursuits should 
be entertaining to himself, he would never 
submit to the slightest exertion to make them 
beneficial to others. 

Not long before, he had agreed to write, in 
conjunction with Mason, a ‘ History of Eng- 
lish Poetry,’ in which the authors were to be 
classified according to schools. He began at 
the beginning—examined into all the sources 
from which English poetry was derived, into 


the origin of rhyme, and the early rules of 


metre. He transcribed large portions of Lyd- 
te from a variety of manuscripts, and trans- 
ted the specimens of Norse and Welsh song 
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which are printed in his works. What little 
he put upon paper is enough to show that he 
would have treated the subject with the depth 
of a scholar, and the taste and elegance of a 
poet; but the plan was large, the workman 
slow ; and before he had fairly laid the founda- 
tion he abandoned the design. 

A few of his opinions of modern authors 
have been reported by his friends, or are to 
be found scattered about his letters. He set 
Shakspeare high above all poets of all ages and 
countries. He admitted that he was open to 
criticism of every kind, but said that he should 
not care to be the person who undertook it. 
After observing, in his comments upon the 
atheism which then prevailed in France, that 
perhaps they had no soul on the continent, he 
adds, ‘ I do think we have such things in Eng- 
land—Shakspeare, for example, I believe had 
several to his own share. Spenser who is the 
poet’s poet, he always read for a considerable 
time before commencing composition. He had 
an enthusiastic admiration of Dryden, and told 
Dr. Beattie that if there was any excellence 
in his own numbers, he owed it entirely to that 
great master whose ear was admirable, and his 
choice of words and his versification, singu- 
larly happy and harmonious. His ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel,’ and his Theodore and Hono- 
ria, he placed in the first rank of excellence, 
and esteemed his plays as poetry though not as 
dramas. His prose he considered to be little 
inferior to his verse. Tickell’s ballad of ‘ Colin 
and Lucy he thought the prettiest in the world, 
and it would be prettier still if the last eight 
lines had been omitted. Of Thomson’s ‘ Cas- 
tle of Indolence, he observed rather coldly, 
that it had some good stanzas, but allowed that 
he had one talent in greater perfection than 
any other poet—that of depicting the various 
appearances of nature. When he attempted 
to be moral, Gray considered that he failed 
and became verbose—an objection to which 
there are surely many signal exceptions, as in 
the pathetic passage of the peasant over- 
whelmed in the snow-storm, and the lines 
which immediately follow, beginning ‘ Ah! lit- 
tle think the gay, licentious proud.’ Nothing 
can be more just than his character of Dr. 
Akenside’s ‘Pleasures of the Imagination,’ 
and the concluding reflection is one which 
should not be lost upon critics :— 


It seems to me above the middling, and now 
and then, but for a little while, rises even to the 
best, particularly in description. It is often ob- 
scure, and even unintelligible, and too much in- 
fected with the Hutcheson jargon; in short, its 
great fault is that it was published at least nine 
ae too early; and so methinks in a few words 

have very nearly despatched what may, perhaps, 
for several years have employed a very worthy 
man worth fifty of myself 
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Besides his other reasons for moderating the 
praise of Dr. Akenside, it must be remember- 
ed that he had no greater partiality for blank 
verse than had Dr. Johnson himself, but like 
Dr. Johnson he excepted the Iambics of Mil- 
ton. On the appearance of the Odes of War- 
ton and Collins, in 1746, both of them authors 
then unknown to fame, he thus delivered his 
opinion :— 


It is odd enough, but each is the half of a con- 
siderable man, and the one the counterpart of the 
other. The first has but little invention, very 
poetical choice of expression, and a good ear. 
The second, a fine fancy, modelled upon the an- 
tique, a bad ear, a great variety of words and 
images with no choice at all. They both deserve 
to last some years, but will not. 


He should rather have called the ear of Col- 
lins uncertain than bad, for he has lines, stan- 
zas, and one or two entire pieces that are al- 
most perfect for their music, and when he al- 
leged that his diction was more copious than 
select, he might have added that much of his 
language is peculiarly fine. Of Dyer, Gray 
said, that he had a very poetical imagination, 
but that he was rough and injudicious; de- 
fects which he also ascribed to Matthew Green, 
whose merits he specified to be a profusion of 
wit, and wood-notes which frequently broke 
out into strains of genuine poetry and music. 
Shenstone’s “ School-Mistress,” he pronounced 
excellent of its kind and masterly, and with 
equal truth he wrote after reading his letters, 


Poor man! he was always wishing for money, 
for fame, and other distinctions ; and his whole 
philosophy consisted in living against his will 
in retirement, and in a place which his taste had 
adorned ; but which he only enjoyed when people 
of note came to see and commend it; his corres- 
pondence is about nothing else but this place and 
his own writings, with two or three neighboring 
clergymen who wrote verses too. 


On the “ Deserted Village” being read to 
him he exclaimed, “ This man is a poet.” 
Goldsmith was not so just to Gray, and spoke 
of his writings in very disparaging terms. 
Gray maintained, in opposition to Walpole, 
that “ London,” had all the ease and spirit of 
an original, and this before the name of the 
author was up in the world. He disliked, as 
might have been expected, the style of John- 
son’s prose, the noblest specimen of which,— 
“ The Lives of the Poets ”—he did not live to 
read, but he respected his understanding and 
goodness of heart, and used to tell as an in- 
stance of his benevolence, that he would go in- 
to the streets with a pocketful of silver, and 
give the whole of it away in the course of his 
walk. 

Gray set great store by the practical wisdom 
of Lord Bacon’s Essays and La Bruyére’s 
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Characters, and maintained that Machiavel 
was one of the wisest men that any age in any 
nation had produced. He admired the style of 
Algernon Sidney’s “ Letters from Italy,” and 
of Bishop Sherlock he said, that he had given 
some specimens of pulpit eloquence which 
were unparalleled in their kind. He thought 
there was good sense and good writing in the 
sermons of Sterne, and that in “ Tristram 
Shandy,” and the “ Sentimental Journey,” he 
sometimes failed in his humor, but never in 
pathos. He praised the Clarissa of Rich- 
ardson as the best told story in the world, and 
specified a merit in it, which has seldom been 
noticed, that the consistency of the charac- 
ters is preserved throughout the whole of the 
lengthy narrative in every action, word and 
look. Lovelace alone, he said, was not true to 
life, owing to the author never having mixed 
with profligates of rank. He ee Claren- 
don at the head of all our historians, and 
the casual mention of the “Life written by 
himself,” is coupled with a remark which is no 
inappropriaté conclusion to this summary of 
the critical judgments of Gray :-— 


Do you remember Mr. Cambridge’s account 
of it before it came out ; how well he recollected 
all the faults, and how utterly he forgot all the 
beauties? Surely the grossest taste is better 
than such a sort of delicacy. 


The taste of Gray was pure but it was Cath- 
olic, and he was rather inclined to give prom- 
inence to merits than defects. His greatest 
literary heresy, was to believe Ossian genuine, 
and to think him beautiful, and the world has 
decided both points the other way. 

It is stated of Gray by one of his Cambridge 
friends, Mr. Temple, that he had gone through 
the whole of the original historians of England, 
France and Italy. The British Museum was 
opened to the public in 1759 ; and his curiosi- 
ty not being satiated by printed books, he 
took lodgings in July, in Southampton-row 
that he might ransack the manuscripts relative 
to the history of his own country. The read- 
ing room presented a different scene from 
what it does at present. ‘There were but five 
persons in all, two of whom were Prussians, a 
third who wrote for Lord Royston, Dr. Stuke- 
ley, “ who,” says Gray, “ writes for himself, the 
very worst person he could write for, and I, 
who only read to know if there is anything 
worth writing.” He soon discovered matter to 
his mind, and passed four hours a day in trans- 
cribing state — with the diligence of a 
copying-clerk. He made London his head- 
quarters till 1762, and all this time continued 
steady in a pursuit which had no ulterior pur- 
pose whatever. His residence in the great 
centre of business and news supplied his let- 
ters with some interesting paragraphs. He 
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went tothe House of Commons and heard 
Mr. Pitt the sublime, and his mimic Beckford, 
the ridiculous. Unfortunately a part of his 
report is wanting, owing to Mason’s mutilation 
of the manuscript. 


* * * clever, and forced from him by a non- 
sensical speech of Beckford’s. The second was 
a studied and puerile declamation on funeral 
honors on proposing a monument for Wolfe. In 
the course of it, he wiped his eyes with one hand- 
kerchief, and Beckford, who seconded him, cried 
too, and wiped with two handkerchiefs at once, 
which was very moving. The third was about 
Gen. Amherst, and in commendation of the in- 
dustry and ardor of our American commanders, 
very spirited and eloquent. 


There was one circumstance connected with 
the glorious exploit of Wolfe, which, could 
Gray have known it, must have afforded him 
more gratification than all the praise he ever 
reteived, and made him feel what it was to be 
a poet. On the memorable night which pre- 
ceded the taking of Quebec, when the troops 
were drifting in silence and darkness down 
the river, to make the perilous attempt to 
scale the heights of Abraham, Wolf murmured 
as he lay at the bottom of his boat the “ Elegy 
written in a Country Churchyard.” After 
concluding the recitation, he said to his com- 
panions in arms, “ Now, gentlemen, {1 would 
prefer being the author of that poem to the 
glory of beating the French to-morrow.” 

Connected with the same great event is an 
extract from a letter of Jan. 23, 1760 ;— 


The officer who brought over the news, when 
the Prince of Wales asked, how long Gen. Town- 
send commanded in the action after Wolfe’s 
death, answered “ A minute, Sir.” It is certain 
he was not at all well with Wolfe, who for some 
time had not cared to consult with him, or com- 
municate any of his designs to him. He has 
brought home an Indian boy with him, who goes 
about in his own dress, and is brought into the 
room to divert his company. The general after 
dinner one day had been showing them a box of 
scalps, and some Indian arms and _ utensils. 
When they were gone, the boy got the box, and 
found a scalp which he knew by the hair belonged 
to one of his own nation. He grew into a sud- 
den fury, though but eleven years old, and catch- 
ing up one of the scalping knives, made at his 
master with intent to murder him, who in his 
surprise hardly knew how to avoid him; and by 
laying open his breast, making signs, and with a 
few words of French jargon that the boy under- 
stood, at last with much difficulty pacified him. 
The first rejoicing night he was terribly frighten- 
ed, and thought the bonfire was made for him, 
and that they were going to torture and devour 
him. He is mighty fond of venison, blood-raw ; 
and once they caught him flourishing his knife 
over a dog that lay asleep by the fire, because he 
said it was bon-manger ! 
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Shortly after the accession of George III, |all its marks and features, went and bought just 
Gray records two observations of the king, and | such another, sauntered into the coffee-room, 
inferred from them that he would prove a wor- | took his opportunity when no one was by, slipped 
thy occupant of the throne. One was a re- the wrong bird into the cage, and the right into 

roof to the courtly chaplains who preached his pocket, and went off undiscovered to make 
owl him, “I desire those gentlemen may | i Lady Sandwich happy. ‘This was just about 
be told that I come here to praise God, and | a me eiphecmngecs| ons on hig 
, . | after, going into the same coffee-house again, he 
not to hear my own praises;” the other, his | saw k 
reply when the Duke of Neweastle asked him | would give your ears now that you had taken my 
what sum it was his pleasure should be laid | money.” “Money!” says the woman, “no, nor 
out on the next election. “ Nothing, my Lord. | ten times that money now; dear little creature; 
The Duke stared and said, “ Sir,” and the | for, if your Lordship will believe me (as I ama 
King reiterated, “Nothing, I say, my Lord: I| Christian it is true) it has moped and moped, and 
desire to be tried by my country.” A year | Bever once opened its pretty lips since the day 
later (Jan. $1, 1761), and we get the foilow-| that the poor king went away! 
ing account of the new sovereign and his un- : 
Plot ° This very loyal Jacobite bird, as the land- 
lady supposed it to be, which moped instead 

One hears nothing of the king but what gives | of singing, was no bad type of Gray. 
one the best opinion of him imaginable. Ihope| The next occupation to which he had re- 
it may hold. The royal family run loose about | course, after he grew tired of copying manu- 
tne world, and people do not know how to treat | scripts at the British Museum, was Natural 
them, nor they how to be treated. They visit | History, and to this he remained faithful for 
and are visited. Some come to the street-door|the rest of his life. He had an interleaved 
to receive them, and that they say is too much ;| ony of Linneeus always lying on his table, in 
others to the head of the stairs, and that they} }- ‘gee 
think is too little. Nobody sits down with them, | hich he entered what. he read ey other - 
not even in their own houses, unless at a card thors, or observed for himself. In his tours he 
table, so that the world are likely to grow weary hunted after. birds, fishes, insects and plants, 
of the honor. None but the Duke of York enjoy | and wrote minute and accurate descriptions of 
themselves (you know he always did), but the|them in Latin. He registered the quarter 
world seems weary of this honor too, for a differ-}from which the wind blew, the variation of 
ent reason. I have just heard no bad story of | temperature, the state of the weather, and the 
him. When he was at Southampton in the sum- | day of the month in which birds began to sing, 
mer, there was a clergyman in the neighborhood | ang flowers toblow. Of Botany, he said that 


with two very handsome daughters. He had} he only pursued it to save himself the trouble of 
soon wind of them, and dropped in for some a 


reason or other, came again and again, and grew thinking, and many of his other inquiries into 
familiar enough to eat a bone of their mutton. natural phenomena seem not to have been con- 
At last he said to the father, “ Miss leads a | ducted upon any scientific plan, or with a view 
mighty confined life here, always at home ; why |to any serious deduction. The mere act of ac- 
can’t you let one of them go and take an airing | cumulating particularities of whatever kind 
now and then with me in my chaise?” “ Ah!|appears to have afforded him pleasure. He 
Sir,” says the Parson, “do but look at them, a| was a devourer of travels, and some specimens 
couple of hale, fresh-colored, hearty wenches.|of his annotations, relative to the Persian, 
= _— no aon they are well —— 3 but Tartar, and Chinese dynasties, which Mr. 
there is their mother, poor woman, has been in a|yq-i¢ eae ays aS aparece 
declining way many vale if your Royal High- — ~ tt "2 aig ees = “ —— of the 
ness would give her an airing now and then, it | ‘ °Y@ees Of Bergeron, show the same propen- 
would be doing us a great kindness indeed !” sity to revel in small and barren facts. Nev- 
er did a man with so much mind indulge so 
To this excellent anecdote, we must add|largely in studies which left his intellect in 
another relating to a different subject and pe-|abeyance. — : , 
riod, but which is told by Gray about the same} In 1764 he interested himself greatly in the 
time with the last:— —~ contest between Lord Hardwick and Lord 
Sandwich, for the High Stewardship of the 
In the year 1688 my Lord Peterborough had a| University. The licentious character of Lord 
great mind to be well with Lady Sandwich.| Sandwich, who was finally unsuccessful, is 
There was a woman who kept a great coffee | said by Mr. Nicholls to have been the sole 
house in Pall Mall, and she had a miraculous | ground of Gray’s hostility to him. The poet, 
canary-bird that piped twenty tunes. Lady Se fake ardor, wrote for his own private satis- 
Sandwich was fond of such shings; had heard !faction a satire, which he did not venture to 
d see ird. Li : ° . : 
to the annals and offered her a ieee ents of erg entitled “ The Candidate, or the Cam- 
money for it, but she was rich and proud of it, | O™4ge Courtship.” Walpole had a copy, and 
and would not part with it for love or money. | When he discovered it among his papers, after 
However, he watched the bird narrowly, observed Gray’s death, he wrote to Mason in affected 


his bird there and said, “ Well, I reckon you 
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raptures, telling him he had found the thing 
most worth finding in the world, and that it 
was not the lost books of Livy, nor the longi- 
tude, nor the philosopher’s stone, nor all 
Charles Fox had lost. “I am in a panic,” he 
continued, “till there are more copies than 
mine, and as the post does not go till to-mor- 
row, I am in terror lest the house should be 
burnt to-night. Ihave a mind to go and bu- 
ry a transcript in the field—but then if I 
should be burnt too, nobody would know 
where to look for it.” It would have been 
well if the few lines which inspired Walpole 
with this ridiculous rhapsody had met with the 
fate he apprehended. Gray’s works would 
not then have been disfigured by a page which 
does no credit to his taste or his talents. 

Mason was now meditating marriage, but was 
slow in making up his mind. “He has not 
om we ad said Gray, in accounting for his 

esitation, “ anything one can call a passion 
about him, except a little malice and revenge.” 
He chose his wite for her taciturnity, but how- 
ever much he may have abhorred pretentious 
women, he must have been mortified, when 
his unpoetical bride crumpled up, and thrust 
into her pocket, a copy of complimentary ver- 
ses, with which he presented her on the morn- 
ing of their marriage. Gray describes her as 
‘a pretty, modest, innocent, interesting figure,’ 
and when after @ brief union of eighteen 
months, she died of consumption in March 
1767, the sorrow of her husband testified to 
her worth. The celebrated epitaph upon her 
tomb in Bristol cathedral must have owed its 
fame to the concluding stanza—for the only 
fine line in the previous portion, is the invo- 
cation to his dead Maria to speak from the 
tomb—and this concluding stanza is now 
known to have been the production of Gray. 
He showed the original verses of Mason to 
Mr. Nicholls, saying, “ This will never do for 
an ending: I have altered them thus :— 


Tell them though ’tis an awful thing to die,— 
Twas e’en to thee—yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 

And bids the pure in heart behold their God. 


The longer these lines are meditated, the 
more their beauty is felt. They have every 
merit which is proper to the kind of writing. 
Nothing can be finer than the eulogy on the 
deceased, implied in the brief parenthesis— 
“Twas e’en to thee,”—nothing more rich in 
sublime consolation than the sentence which fol- 
lows, nothing more severly simple in expression. 
Nor is the stanza a mere memento to the indi- 
vidual—it speaks, as it professes to do, to the 
hearts of all the world. A month or two after- 
wards Archbishop Drummond requested Ma- 
son to write an epitaph on his daughter. 
They were both smarting from their recent 
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loss, and they wept together like children. 
“ But,” said Mason, in sending Gray the epi- 
taph which was the result of this tender scene, 
“it cannot be expected, neither would I wish 
it to be equal to what J have written from my 
heart, upon my heart of hearts.” It has been 
remarked, since Mr. Mitford’s recent volume 
revealed the extent of Mason’s obligations in 
his poetry to the criticisms and suggestions of 
his friend, that candor required ampler ac- 
knowledgments than were ever made in pub- 
lic, but what slight importance the author of 
Caractacus attached to the assistance he re- 
cejved may readily be inferred from his as- 
suming the entire credit of the epitaph on hie 
Maria, even when speaking of it to Suny him- 
self. 

Gray visited Scotland in 1765, where he 
made the acquaintance of Dr. Beattie, at 
whose suggestion the college of Aberdeen of- 
fered to confer upon the English poet the de- 
gree of Doct. of Laws. He had once thought 
of taking it at Cambridge, and gave it up from 
a dread of being confounded with Dr. Grey, 
the editor of Hudibras, and sharing the ridi- 
cule which attached to the Commentary of his 
namesake. He declined the honor which Ab- 
erdeen had designed for him, and assigned as 
his reason that it might look like a slight to his 
own university, “where I have passed,” he 
added, “so many easy, and I may say happy 
hours of my life.” 

In the meanwhile Gray’s reputation was 
rapidly increasing. Dodsley, in 1768, printed 
two editions of his works, one of 1500 copies, 
the other of 750, and shortly afterwards an 
edition, published by Foulis of Glasgow, was 
entirely sold off. Another piece of prosperi- 
ty awaited him. At the close of 1762 the 
Futeniie of Modern History fell vacant, 
and he was persuaded by his friends to ask the 
appointment from Lord Bute. He was passed 
over in favor of the tutor of Sir James Low- 
ther, Mr. Brocket, who fell from his horse in 
July 1768, and broke his neck. The Duke 
of Grafton was then in power, and had for his 

rivate secretary his former tutor, Mr. Stone- 
em an old college friend, and a correspon- 
dent of Gray. Without the solicitation, or 
knowledge of the poet, the private secretary 
spoke a good word to the premier, and, three 
days after the death of Brocket, Gray received 
the appointment. The letter of the Duke 
was very complimentary, and when the poet 
attended the levee, which his shyness render- 
ed extremely embarrassing to him, the kin 
told him “ he had a particular knowledge o 
him.” The salary was 400/ a-year, the equiv- 
alent was only to read a lecture a term, and 
that on a subject with which the new professor 
was intimately acquainted. He acted on this 


occasion in his wonted manner. He drew up 


plans for private and public instruction ; he 
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laid down schemes for historical study; he 
composed the opening of his inauguration the- 
sis, and being completely exhausted by this 
faint exertion, he relinquished all further at- 
tempts to discharge the duties of his easy of- 
fice. His neglect troubled his conscience, 
and he relieved his mind by talking of resign- 
ing, but clung to his post notwithstanding. 
Though failing health affords some apology 
for his conduct, there is abundant evidence, 
that his vigor of mind and strength of consti- 
tution were more than equal to the demand. 
It was the self-indulgence, which is the dark 
stain upon his career, that kept him inactive— 
a continuance of those long habits of intellect- 
ual epicurism, which shrunk from every men- 
tal occupation that involved fatigue. His la- 
bors, after all, would have been of no great 
service if they had assumed the form that he 
designed, for being free to speak in what lan- 
guage he pleased, he absurdly decided to de- 
liver lectures on English History to an Eng- 
lish audience in the Latin tongue. 


generally things of more ostentation than use,” 
and he seems to have resolved that his should 
be for ostentation alone. 

Though Gray’s appointment to the Profes- 
sorship did not produce its proper fruits, it 
gave rise to an Ode, which was the last poem 
he penned. In 1769 the Duke of Grafton was 
elected Chancellor of the University, and Gray 
who said that “he did not see why gratitude 
should sit silent, and leave it to expectation to 


sing,” volunteered to write the panegyrical | 


verses which, according to usage, are set to 
music, and performed at the installation. He 
told his friends, however, that he only offered 
what he expected the Duke to ask, and what 
it was impossible to refuse. In addition to the 
exertion of composing, he shrunk from the 
abuse in which his praise of the Chancellor 
was sure to involve him at a period of such po- 
litical excitement, and it was long before he 
could bring himself to commence his Ode. 
On Mr. Nicholls knocking one morning at his 
door, he threw it open, and thundered out the 
first line of the poem,— 


“ Hence! avaunt! ’tis holy ground !” 


The astonished Mr. Nicholls supposed for a 
moment that he had gone crazy during the 
night, but it was the exuberance of his satis- 
faction at having completed his task. He 
thought meanly of his performance, and said 
that the music was as good as the words—that 
the former might be taken for his, and the lat- 
ter for Dr. Randal’s. “I do not,” he also wrote 
to Dr. Beattie, “ think the verses worth send- 
ing you, because they are by nature doomed 
to live buta single day.” The world had a 
higher opinion of them than the author, and, 


He had j 


an opinion that “ lectures read in public were | 
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though the “ Ode for Music” is not equal to 
“ The Bard,” or the “ Progress of Poetry,” it 
is better than any other that was ever compos- 
ed for a kindred purpose. 

In the winter of 1769 Mr. Nicholls fell in at 
Bath, with Bonstetten, a young Swiss upon 
his travels, and, conceiving a strong partiality 
for him, gave him a letter of introduction to 
Gray. His youth, his enthusiasm, his indus- 
try, his passion for knowledge, interested the 
poet, who formed an immediate and violent 
friendship for him. He read English authors 
with the young foreigner every evening from 
five to twelve, and after the departure of Bon- 
stetten in April, 1770, wrote both of him and 
to him in terms of greater fondness than he 
ever bestowed upon any other person. “ Such 
as I am,” he said, “I expose my heart to your 
view, nor wish to conceal a single thought 
from your penetrating eyes.” But confiden- 
tial as he professed himself, he could endure 
no allusion to his poetry or to his past history. 
When Bonstetten asked him about his works 
he remained obstinately silent, and to the 
question, “ Why do you not answer me ?” he 
was silent still. His expectations and designs 
in life, whatever they may have been, had not 
been answered, and he was the victim ofa 
profound and increasing chagrin. The socie- 
ty of Bonstetten had helped to beguile him, 
and the loss of it, to judge from his letters, 
turned his ordinary gloom into positive misery. 
“All my time,” he wrote, “Iam employed with 
more than Herculean toil in pushing the tedious 
hours along, and wishing to annihilate them ; 
the more I strive the heavier they move, and 
the longer they grow.” Happily for himself, 
the wretched conflict was not far from its close. 
The gout, to which he had been subject for 
many years flew to his stomach, and on the 
24th of July, 1771, an attack came on while 
he was at dinner in the College Hall. He be- 
came aware in a day or two that his case was 
hopeless, and said to a cousin, “ Molly, I shall 
die.” No other comment on his approaching 
dissolution escaped his lips. He retained his 
senses till within a few hours of his death, 
which took place on the night of the 30th of 
July, in the fifty-fifth year of his age. In obe- 
dience to a desire expressed in his will, he was 
buried at Stoke, by the side of his mother. 

Gray was below the middle height; his fig- 
ure well made and slight, but inclining latterly 
to plumpness. His countenance, according 
to Mr. Bryant, was pleasing, without much 
expression, and gave no indication of extraor- 
dinary talent. The print prefixed to Mason’s 
Life is a caricature of his features, which were 
less prominent and more delicately rounded. 
In spite of sickness and advancing years, the 
poet continued to the last a coxcomb in his 
dress, which was of a finical neatness. Such 
was his dislike of seeming old, that when his 
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sight began to wane he suffered considerable 
inconvenience rather than be seen in specta- 
cles. His manners were of a piece with his 
appearance. He no doubt aimed at refine- 
ment, but the impression they left upon others 
was that of morbid and effeminate delicacy, 
which was made worse by the circumstance that 
much of it was not even felt by himself, and 
was only assumed for effect. His friends, con- 
scious, says Mason, of his superior excellencies, 
thought his fastidiousness not only pardonable 
but entertaining. Mr. Temple asserts, on the 
contrary, that it was one of his greatest defects, 
and Sir Egerton Brydges had been told by 
several who knew him intimately, that it was 
often exceedingly troublesome to those about 
him. Vulgarity in others, either of manner or 
sentiment, quite overset him. His own squeam- 
ish and over-acted elegance was vulgarity like- 
wise, but because it belonged to an opposite 
extreme, and was that of the man-milliner in- 
stead of the rustic, he had no suspicion of the 
failing. In his address he was formal and dis- 
tant, and to many supercilious. 

Several causes combined to keep him silent 
in company—a natural reserve, a frequent 
contempt of his audience, and the loss, as he 
alleged, of his versatility of mind from living 
retired. His taciturnity was increased if the 
hilarity of the circle rose above a subdued and 
gentle mirth. “ I gfow so old,” he wrote when 
he was just turned forty, “that I own people 
in high spirits and gaiety overpower me, and 
entirely takey awa mine. I can yet be diver- 
ted with their sallies, but if they appear to 
take notice of my dulness it sinks me to 
nothing.” On one occasion, when he joined a 
pic-nie party, and the laughter-loving compa- 
ny would allow, as he says, nothing to the 
sulkiness of his disposition, Lady Ailesbury re- 
_ to Walpole that he opened his lips on- 
y once throughout the day, and then it was 
to reply—* Yes, my lady, I believe so.” He 
never quite unbent in his own circle, but kept 
up his dignity, and selected his words and 
formed them into measured sentences with so 
much care, that his conversation, which was 
otherwise excellent, wanted the charm of’ so- 
ciality and ease. Walpole and George Mon- 
tague agreed in thinking him the worst com- 
pany in the world. Dr. Beattie, whose ac- 
quaintance with him was brief, has asserted 
that, “he was happy in a singular facility of 
expression, and delivered his observations 
without any appearance of sententious for- 
mality ;” and there can be no difficulty in be- 
lieving that his studied talk might seem fa- 
miliarity itself when contrasted with the ha- 
rangues which were called conversation by 
the Scotch Professors of that day. He was 
very satirical, and appears to have had a ca- 
pacity for biting repartees. He had no tolera- 
tion for his inferiors in knowledge ; but neither 
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on the other hand, did_he value talent unless 

,it was associated with worth, and his friends 
jadmit that he practised the virtues he de- 
|manded in others. Mason enumerates among 
jhis good qualities that he was an economist 
| without avarice, and when his circumstances 
were at the lowest gave away sums which 
would have done credit to an ampler purse. 
“ Remember,” Gray nobly says, in writing to 
Mr. Nicholls, “that honesta res est leta pau- 
pertas. I see it with respect, and so will every 
one whose poverty is not seated in their mind; 
there is but one real evil in it—take my word 
who know it well—and that is, that you have 
less the power of assisting others who have not 
the same resources to support them.” 

With his love of literature, and owing all 
his consideration to it, he yet could not bear 
to be thought a professed man of letters, but 
wished to be regarded asa private gentlemen 
who read for his amusement. He was free 
from the weakness of being ashamed of his or- 
igin, or he would not have introduced into the 

ortion of the Elegy which is descriptive of 
imself the line— 


“ Fair science frowned not on his humble birth,” 


but the “ humble birth ” may have made him 
over-eager to prove that he had risen above it. 
To imagine, nevertheless, that he endangered 
his gentility by the exertion of his genius, that 
he was degraded by the useful exercise of his 
faculties, and elevated by allowing them to run 
to waste, must be numbered among the super- 
lative “ follies of the wise.” 

He was considered by Mason to have an 
excellent taste in music, which is rendered 
more than doubtful by the fact that he disliked 
the compositions of Handel. He made one 
exception in favor of the chorus * No more to 
Ammon’s God,” which he allowed to be won- 
derful. He played upon the harpsichord, but 
without much execution, and sang with judg- 
ment, though his voice was feeble. Vocal mu- 
sie was what he chiefly valued. He could 
rarely be brought to display his skill before 
others; and Walpole, who once prevailed on 
him after much solicitation, observed the pain 
to him to he so great that it took away all the 
pleasure of the performance. When young 
he drew respectably in crayons, and, as is 
| proved by the criticisms he wrote on painting 
‘and sculpture during his tour in Italy, had a 

fine eye for form and color, as well as for the 
more obvious beauties of expression. Though 
jhe said that the only original talent of the 
| English in matters of taste, was their skill in 
laying out grounds, of which neither Italy nor 
| France had the least notion, nor could compre- 
hend when they saw it, he yet set little store 
by the art, and reserved most of his admiration 


|for bolder prospects. The diary which he 
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kept of the journey which he made to the] terest for the world. Of his own pursuits and 


Lakes in the autumn of 1769 attests his exqui- 
site relish for the charms of scenery, and evin- 
ces a rare faculty for picturesque description. 
‘Sir James Mackintosh has gone so far as to as- 
sert that Gray was the jirst discoverer of the 
beauties of nature in England—an extraordi- 
nary observation for so sensible a man. It 
would have been just as true to affirm that he 
was the first discoverer of hills, trees, sky and 
water. He was, perhaps, the earliest writer 
who systematically attempted to depict the ap- 

earance of the country in prose, but it would 
S preposterous to doubt, even if there were 
not a thousand passages in preceding authors 
to testify to the fact, that other eyes before his 
had been alive to the loveliness of an English 
landscape. 

“There is no indication that Gray was ever in 
love, and the singular absence of all allusion 
to the passion in his poetry confirms the im- 
pression that he was an entire stranger to it. 
A song of two stanzas, composed at the re- 
quest of Miss Speed, and borrowed from the 
French, will hardly be considered an excep- 
tion to the rule. It might have been written 
by an anchorite. He does not even seem to 
have taken pleasure in the ordinary society of 
women, and the wives of his intimates are 
never mentioned with much cordiality. But 
he was warm and steady in his friendships, 
and was justified, when he drew his own char- 
acter at twenty-four, in putting on the good 
side ‘a sensibility for what others feel, an in- 
dulgence for their faults and weaknesses, a love 
of truth, and a detestation of everything else,’ 
—provided only that we understand by ‘ oth- 
ers’ the few associates whom he had taken to 
his heart. Those few, in spite of his foibles, 
repaid his attachment, and looked up to him 
with reverence. 

His letters were esteemed by Cowper the 
best in the language, and there are excellent 
judges who continue to allot them the first 

lace. Considered as a collection, they would 
Be far, in our opinion, from deserving that 
distinction, even if they had not been eclipsed 
by Uowper’s own. The letters of eminent 
men are in general thrown off by the way as 
the hasty supplement to more important avo- 
cations. Cowper’s, for the greater part of his 
life, were the whole produce of his understand- 
ing. There is internal evidence that they 
were not formal compositions, but as the 
thoughts and doings of which they treat had 
his undivided attention, the materials were 
always in a course of preparation. Gray was 
under circumstances quite as favorable, but it 
was not his habit to put his mind into his let- 
ters to the same extent. Very much of what 
he tells is related so barely that it conveys no 
pleasurable information, and much more is 





habits there is considerably less than we 
should desire. It is in passages only that his 
letters exhibit uncommon merit, and, though 
the better portions are of no great bulk, there 
is at least variety of excellence,—criticisms, 
anecdotes, reflections, sketches of character, 
passages of humor and of pathos, descriptions 
of public scenes and of natural scenery. One 
charm pervades the whole, that of perfect ease 
conjoined to a peculiarity of manner, which 
reads at first like affectation, but which is soon 
felt to be natural to the writer, and delightfully 
characteristic of him. He appears to have 
been more playfully familiar in his letters than 
in his conversation. 

The poetry of Gray, omitting the few pieces 
which contribute nothing to his fame, is of two 
distinct kinds : the minor Odes and the Elegy, 
which treat of common feelings and appear- 
ances; and his three larger lyrics, of which 
the materials are drawn from civil and literary 
history. 

It was objected by Johnson to the ‘ Prospect 
of Eton College,’ that ‘it suggested nothing to 
Gray which every beholder did not equally 
think and feel,’ and it has been repeated by 
critic after critic that no other poet has copied 
so much of his language from his predecessors. 
Familiar ideas and borrowed diction appear 
to exclude originality, and” yet of what poem 
is the ‘Ode on Eton College’ the echo, and 
where is the verse that is more individual than 
that of Gray ? The assertion of Johnson is 
true, but what he urged as an objection to the 

iece is the very quality which has constituted 
its merit with the world at large. The things 
which stir mankind most deeply are of univer- 
sal experience. To single out these moving 
topics, to clothe them in language which gives 
precision to the sentiment, and brings it back 
to the mind with the freshness of reality, to in- 
vest an old but touching thought with new 
beauty by the felicity of the phrases and the 
melody of the verse,— this is the difliculty 
which few have overcome ; this is the species 
of poetry of which the use and pleasure is 
most widely spread; and this it is which makes 
the glory ne popularity of Gray : — 


The deep recesses of his heart 

The common woes and joys conceal ; 
But genius owns the potent art 

To speak what others only fecl. 


That Gray embroidered his verse with expres- 
sions culled far and wide is equally certain, 
but the same charge may be brought against 
Milton, and the practice detracts little, if at 
all, from the merit of the author, and certainly 
nothing whatever from the gratification of the 
reader where the words are brought into new 
combinations in a way to produce a —7 


about persons and things that have now no in- | distinct effect. Many of the phrases whic 
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have been tracked to their source owe all their 
beauty to Gray’s application of them, and 
many of the remaining expressions which have 
since passed into the language were entirely 
his own. It is curious to find him congratulat- 
ing himself on the want of that verbal mem- 
ory of which his works furnish such abundant 
evidence, and expressing a fear lest he should 
have been led, if he had possessed it, to imitate 
too much. 

It required unusual judgment and self- 
denial to keep above worn-out commonplaces 
in the Elegy, and the sentiments are less ob- 
vious than those of the ‘Ode on Eton College,’ 
but still they are the same as must constantly 
have occurred to many moralizers besides 
Gray. The originality is in the mode in which 
the ideas are expressed, which was always, he 
said, the great point with him: ‘not meaning 
by expression the mere choice of words, but 
the whole dress, fashion, and arrangement of a 
thought.’ The scene, the hour, the sentiments, 
and the metre are in perfect keeping, and 
combine to produce that harmony of gentle 

athos which at once saddens and soothes. 

he idea of making a transition from the gen- 
eral reflections to himself was an unhappy 
after-thought, and all from the line 


For thee, who, mindful of the unhonored dead, 


up to the end, is of an inferior stamp. The 
language is of a magical beauty. Mr. Mitford 
has pointed out a few forced rhymes and faulty 
expressions, which cannot be defended ; and 
Goldsmith has complained that it is overloaded 
with epithets, which here and there is the 
case ; but in general the descriptive force of 
the epithets is one of its conspicuous merits, 
for Gray had the faculty of hitting upon that 
word of the language which best defined his 
idea, and made it felt by the reader. 

The poetry of Gray which treats of familiar 
subjects belongs to the first period of his 
English compositions. In them he drew from 
the spontaneous emotions of his heart, and the 
native melancholy, plaintive but not morbid, 
with which he colored everything, is one of 
the causes of the hold which his pieces take on 
the mind. He there displays the real bent of 
his genius, which was rather tender than 
sublime. What Johnson said of his Pindaric 
Odes,— that they were forced plants raised in 
a hot-bed; and again, that Gray was tall by 
walking on tiptoe,—is not devoid of justice. 
This is now a more common opinion than it 
used to be formerly. ‘They are, I believe,’ 
says Hazlitt, ‘generally given up at present: 
they are stately and pedantic,a kind of method- 
ical, borrowed frenzy.’ Sir Walter Scott 
thought them stiff and artificial, and Lord By- 
ron considered that Gray’s reputation would 
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have been higher if he had written nothing 
except his Elegy. To us it appears that his 
Odes, and especially ‘The Bard, which is 
much the finest, contain delicious strains, but 
that taken as a whole they are not first-rate. 
The words and verse of the ‘ Progress of Poe- 
try, are glowing enough, but many of the 
ideas are frigid and far-fetched. The ‘ Bard’ 
is a grand conception, and has more vigor of 
sentiment than the companion Ode, but the 
dramatic energy, so conspicuous in the open- 
ing burst, is not well sustained. Whatever 
bears the marks of painful elaboration must 
be to some extent formal; fervor is the impulse 
of the moment; and in passages intended to 
be passidnate, the smell of the lamp destroys 
the nature and mars the effect. 

The language of his other pieces is rich, but 
not luxuriant; in his Pindarics it is ornate to 
excess, and the metaphors and _personifica- 
tions, a few of which are superb, are some- 
times pushed to the boundaries of extrava- 
gance, and even cross the confines. The praise 
of Shakspeare, which was a favorite passage 
with the author because he thought it had the 
merit of being original where novelty was 
hardly possible, is an. instance of the defect. 
The picture of Nature presenting the pencil 
and keys to the child, and of his smiling at her 
awful face, is grotesque in proportion to the 
vividness with which it is realized, and is not 
redeemed by any ingenuity in the conception. 
The representation, too, of the mighty mother 
as wearing a terrible countenance, is peculiarly 
inapplicable to the universal genius of Shaks- 

eare, whose comic powers are not inferior to 
is tragic. In the lines which follow on Mil- 
ton, the ascribing his blindness to his contem- 
plation of the dazzling glories of heaven, 
which he only viewed in imagination, is cer- 
tainly a conceit, but there is a grandeur in the 
age which even this blemish, serious as it 

1s, could not destroy. 

If Gray had been more sparing of his meta- 
phors they would have gained in effect, and 
we should have had less of that obscurity, 
which it is idle to defend, and which, in ‘ The 
Progress of Poetry,’ is entirely produced by 
the resolution to tell everything in the high 
figurative: style. He frequently fails to pre- 
serve consistency in his images. Dr. Akenside 
remarked that the keys in the panegyric on 
Shakspeare, which are employed at first to un- 
lock a gate, are made at the end ‘to ope a 
source. Dr. Johnson has exposed some simi- 
lar slips, and throughout Gray’s poems there 
is often a want of coherence between the parts 
of a sentence, either of grammar or of sense. 
The fault arose from his mode of composition. 
Instead of putting down his thoughts as they 
sprung up in his mind, he polished every line 
as he proceeded, and in the repeated changes 
of expression, a later verse, which was correct 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE SNOW. 


in tho first conception, came to harmonize im- 
perfectly with what went before. 

In the management of his metre Gray has 
no superior. His ear was exquisite, and the 
few harsh lines, and very harsh they are, which 
are to be found in his poetry, were evidently 
left because he preferred to sacrifice the 
melody to the expression. The greatness of 
his reputation, contrasted with the small ex- 
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tent of the compositions upon which it is built, 
is the strongest proof of their singular excel- 
lence. Whether the slow and mosaic work- 
manship of Gray was an indication of genius, 
has often been questioned, but none except 
the few who were jealous of his popularity, 
have ever hesitated to admit that his tame 

try must be classed among the most perfect 
in the world. 





From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SNOW. 


BY DENNIS FLORENCE M’CARTHY. 


I. 
The night brings forth the momn— 
Of the cloud is lightning born ; 
From out the darkest earth the brightest roses 
TOW, 
. Bright sparks from black flints fly, 
And from out a leaden sky 
Comes the silvery-footed Spirit of the Snow. 


II. 


The wondering air grows mute, 
As her pearly parachute 
Cometh slowly down from heaven, softly floating 
to and fro; 
Arfd the earth emits no sound, 
As lightly on the ground 
Leaps the silvery-footed Spirit of the Snow. 


Ill. 
At the contact of her tread, 
The mountain’s festal head 
As with chaplets of white roses seems to glow; 
And its furrowed cheek grows white 
With a feeling of delight, 
At the presence of the Spirit of the Snow. 


Iv. 
As she wendeth to the vale, 
The longing fields grow pale— 
The tiny streams that vein them, cease to flow; 
And the river stays its tide 
With wonder and with pride, 


To gaze upon the Spirit of the Snow. 


v 


But little doth she deem 
The love of field or stream, 
She is frolicsome and lightsome as the roe; 
She is here, and she is there, 
On the earth or in the air, 
Ever changing, floats the Spirit of the Snow. 


vi. 
Now a daring climber, she 
Mounts the tallest forest tree— 
Out along the giddy branches, doth she go: 
And her tassels, silver-white, 
Down swinging through the night, 
Mark the pillow of the Spirit of the Snow. 


Vit. 
Now she climbs the mighty mast, 
When the sailor boy at last 
Dreams of home in his hammock down below; 
There she watches in his stead 
Till the morning sun shines red, 
Then evanishes the Spirit of the Snow. 


VIII. 
Or crowning with white fire 
The minster’s topmost spire, 
With a glory such as sainted foreheads show; 
She teaches fanes are given 
Thus to lift the heart to Heaven, 
There to melt like the Spirit of the Snow. 


IX. 
Now above the loaded wain, 
Now beneath the thundering train, 
Doth she hear the sweet bells tinkle, and the 
snorting engine blow ; 
Now she flutters on the breeze, 
Till the branches of the trees 
Catch the tossed and tangled tresses of the Spir- 
it of the Snow. 


x. 
Now an infant’s balmy breath 
Gives the Spirit seeming death, 
When adown her palid features fair Decay’s 
damp dew-drops flow ; 
Now again her strong assault 
Can make an army halt, 
And trench itself in terror ’gainst the Spirit of 
the Snow. 
=. 
At times with gentle power, 
In visiting some bower, 
She scarce will hide the holly’s red, the blackness 
of the sloe ; 
But ah! her awful might, 
When down some Alpine height 
The hapless hamlet sinks before the Spirit of the 
Snow. 


xII. 
On a feather she floats down 
The turbid rivers brown, 
Down to meet the drifting navies of the winter- 
freighted floe ; 
Then swift o’er the azure walls 
Of the awful waterfalls, 
Where Niagara leaps roaring, glides the Spirit of 





the Snow. 
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XIII. 
With her flag of truce unfurled, 
She makes peace o’er all the world — 
Makes bloody Battle cease awhile, and War’s un- 
pitying woe ; 
Till, its hollow womb within, 
The deep dark-mouthed culverin 
Encloses, like a cradled child, the Spirit of the 
Snow. 


XIV. 
She uses in her need 
The ficetly-flying steed — 
Now tries the rapid rain-deer’s strength, and now 
the camel slow; 
Or, ere defiled by earth, 
Unto her place of birth, 
Returns upon the eagle’s wing the Spirit of the 
Snow. 


xv. 
Oft with pallid figure bowed, 
Like the Banshee in her shroud, 
Doth the moon her spectral shadow o’er some 
silent gravestone throw ; 
Then moans the fitful wail, 
And the wanderer grows pale, 
Till at morning fades the phantom of the Spirit 
of the Snow. 


XVI. 
Tn her ermine cloak of state 
She sitteth at the gate 
Of some winter-prisoned princess in her palace 
by the Po; 
Who dares not to come forth 
Till back unto the North 
Flies the beautiful besieger—the Spirit of the 
Snow. 


XVII. 
In her spotless linen hood, 
Like the other sisterhood, 
She braves the open cloister when the psalm 
sounds sweet and low; 
When some sister’s bier doth pass 
From the minster and the mass, 
Soon to sink into the earth, like the Spirit of the 
Snow. 


XVIII. 
But at times so full of joy, 
She will play with girl and boy, 
Fly from out their tingling fingers, like white 
fire-balls on the foe ; 
She will burst in feathery flakes, 
And the ruin that she makes 
Will but wake the crackling laughter of the 
Spirit of the Snow. 


xIx. 


Or in furry mantle dress’d, 
She will fondle on her breast 
The embryo buds awaiting the near Spring’s 
mysterious throe ; 
So fondly that the first 
Of the blossoms that outburst 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Will be called the beauteous daughter of the 
Spirit of the Snow. 


==. 
Ah! would that we were sure 
Of hearts so warmly pure, 
In all the Winter weather that this lesser life 
must know; 
That when shines the Sun of Love 
From a warmer realm above, 
In its light we may dissolve, like the Spirit of 
the Snow. 





ENTRANCE OF THE GUAYAQUIL.— We were 
now fast approaching the land, as our course lay 
towards the entrance of the great river of Gua- 
yaquil. Avoiding the sand-banks and shallows 
of the bar, we enter the mouth of the river, on 
which large pieces of timber are to be seen 
stranded, whilst others are floating on the wa- 
ters, making their way to the sea. The enormous 
breadth of the river becomes gradually less, and 
soon nothing is to be seen from the water’s edge 
to the farthest limit to which the eye could reach 
but one great mass of dense wood. Numerous 
birds, disturbed from their solitudes, scream and 
dart by us as we slowly proceed against the 
stream; and shoals of fish, frightened by the 
noise of the vessel, plunge and disappear beneath 
the hurrying tide. The current becomes stronger 
as we advance, and the steamer is obliged to seek 
the shelter of the nearest shore. Large trees, 

bathed by the waters, spread their ponderous 
branches in all directions ; and where the mud- 
banks are laid bare by the receding tide, the alli- 
gator, stretched asleep upon the shore, lies bask- 
ing in the sun’s scorching heat, nor quits his 
slimy bed till, disturbed by the rifle’s sharp re- 
port, he retires wounded from the scene, and is 
soon lost in the depths beneath. The giant oak 
here rears his stately head; and the cedar, ma- 
hogany, and banyan — the latter a forest of 
woody bowers in itself—vie with each other in 
all their majesty of luxuriant growth. — Bonelli’s 
Travels in Bolivia. 





Horet-Cuarces at Baume. — The charge 
at our halting place to-day would supply ample 
materiel for some of the recent correspondents 
of the Times, on hotel-charges. We had a dinner 
of five courses, beginning with soup and ending 
with salad, two bottles of wine, one of beer, cura- 
coa after dinner, beds, and breakfast for three, and 
another bottle of wine to take with us, for which 
the total demand, including attendance, amounted 
to five francs — that is, not one shilling and five- 
pence each! We met with several other in- 
stances of extraordinary moderation in our hotel- 
bills, but this was the lowest during the whole of 
our trip. — Our Cruise in the Undine. 





The whole number of meeting-houses returned 
by the Quakers, at the time of the late census, 
was only 371, while in 1800 they possessed 413. 
In 1847, the Society of Friends “raised and dis- 
tributed. in mitigation of Irish distress, the enor 
mous sum of £200,000. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


From The Times, 18 Jan. 
CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


“CapiTaL” and “labor” are terms which, to 
many of our readers, represent two things of a 
peculiarly solid, independent, passionless, and 
sturdy character. They may be expected either 
in a treatise on political economy, or in a philan- 
thropic diatribe, or perhaps in a charity sermon. 
At all events, especially in these days of over- 
flowing wealth and successful industry, they can 
pretend to little claim to our sympathy, and may 
be trusted to take care of themselves without our 
assistance. Nevertheless, a moment's reflection 
will remind us that capital, even in its most fixed 
and solid, as well as its most active and produc- 
tive forms, often suddenly vanishes, and that the 
most robust, most skilled, most multitudinous, 
and most organized labor is often paralyzed, im- 
poverished, thrown adrift, and dispersed; and 
that in either case there ensuses a wide-spread 
and protracted calamity. Prepared with this 
reflection, our readers would peruse with painful 
interest Mr. James AspInaALL TuRNER’s address 
from the chair at the annual meeting of the 
Manchester Commercial Association in our yes- 
terday’s columns. ‘The prospect there described 
is far from agreeable, and concerns thousands 
who feel but little interest in economical discus- 
sions. In fact, the address relates to two things 
of a peculiarly delicate, susceptible, and mutable 
character. There is not a hothouse plant, not 
an exotic animal, not a victim of weakness or 
disease, so capable of irremediable injury as 
these same hard things, capital and labor. A 
breath of discouragement, a whisper of suspicion, 
a glance of distrust, a tremor or a frown, may, 
in an incredibly short space of time, destroy the 
relations on which alone they can thrive, shake 
to dust the commercial fabric of ages, give riches 
wings that they shall fly away, deprive the right 
hand of its cunning, send employers and em- 
ployed alike to beg their bread “in desolate 
places,” make the grass grow in our streets and 
the moss on our railways, and convert our popu- 
lous cities into the dreary monuments of departed 
prosperity. The trade of this country, which 
jealous neighbors have long described as a colos- 
sus that bestrides the whole world, has itself 
risen on the ruins of many a seat of foreign in- 
dustry. Almost within sight of these shores are 
cities still medieval, because deserted, idle, and 
poor. Their population, their enterprise, and 
their wealth have long ago taken refuge in this 
country, and become so closely mixed up with 
ours that no man can say what is foreign amongst 
us, except that liberality which marks the whole 
character and institutions of this country. And 
what are the potent and fatal causes that have 
swept other countries, to fill, to quicken, and to 
enrich ours ? Religious persecutions, wars, fiscal 
oppressions, and the internal disorganization of 
labor, produced by its own suicidal designs. We 
know not how soon it may be our turn to exhibit 
tke spectacle, which in other countries we sur- 
vey with such triumphant complacency ; nor how 
soon America, Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land, may point to unfortunate England, and 
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inform the stranger that their commerce has 
risen upon the ruin of ours. 

It is high time that our artisans should know, 
if by any process of argument or persuasion it 
can be brought home to them, how slight is the 
advantage which we possess over our continental 
and Transatlantic rivals, and how easily it may 
become theirs instead of ours. Notwithstanding 
the emancipation of trade from so many of the 
burdens that pressed on it only ten years since, it 
is still heavily weighted for the race. As Mr. 
TURNER says, we only beat America through 
the accident that our labor is somewhat cheaper. 
Our European rivals we beat by the greater 
social freedom, political tranquillity, capital and 
skill, that still remain with us. But let any of 
these advantages be lost—let the operative class 
once commit itself beyond retreat to exorbitant 
demands, or let it acquire a habit of conspiracy 
and interference—let the manufacturer tind him- 
self threatened with perpetual dictation—let the 
wealthy man find his enjoyments viewed with an 
evil eye, and let the earnings of enterprise be 
traced exclusively to the sinews of labor and the 
sufferings of toil—let war threaten an indefinite 
aggravation of our burdens, taxing at once the 
materials of manufacture, the food of the people, 
the profits of trade, and all that our foreign cus- 
tomers have to offer us in exchange,—then it 
will be but a short step, though possibly a final 
step, to the decline and decay of British industry. 
The merchant and manufacturer of long stand- 
ing, like Mr. J. A. Turner, may be too deeply 
rooted in the soil of his country to dream of a 
change, but the younger, more disengaged, and 
more adventurous will have no alternative but to 
compare the commercial advantages of England 
with those of France, Belgium, Switzerland, or 
the United States. They will go, assuredly, 
where they will not be hampered by combina- 
tions or oppressed by ruinous taxes, and where 
they will not find their worst foes in the mouths 
they feed and the fingers they employ. Capital 
once withdrawn from our manufacturing districts, 
there is nothing to save them from falling into 
the condition of Ireland, so aptly referred to in 
the address before us—a population without 
money, without employers, without habits of in- 
dustry, sinking deeper and deeper into the slough 
of national despair. 

It is the fearful characteristic of commercial 
as of political changes that the effect is common- 
ly long after the cause, and it is not till the case 
is hopeless that the original error is clearly re- 
cognized. It may not be the living generation 
that will most suffer from the present general 
attempt of the operative classes to dictate the 
conditions and wages of labor. But there is 
hardly a civilized country in the world that is 
not now taking courage to enter more largely 
into a competition which will certainly prove 
disastrous to the next generation of English 
operatives. At Manchester the other day a gen- 
tleman mentioned two firms who were now 
building factories on the Rhine, and who would 
otherwise have erected them here. Now, are the 
turnouts of Preston, and the unionists all over 
the kingdom who are backing them up with 
money, at all aware of the vast population of 
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cheap labor, ready at a moment’s warning, so to 
speak, to supply the gap made by any failure or 
obstruction in the amount of British industry ? 
Let them go no further than Ghent in Belgium, 
or Lille in France ; or, if they are not satisfied, 
let them go up the Rhine, and among the many 
populous, poor, but industrious and skilful people, 
within reach of its shores. Let them consider 
the many thousands of Germans, as poor and as 
hardy as our own Irish, who go every year from 
our own ports to the United States, where there 
are whole towns and districts with a mainly 
German population. Let them reflect that these 
unemployed millions, so long as there is political 
tranquillity, public confidence, and security for 
capital, are the very material out of which man- 
ufacturing prosperity is raised. What would 
Lancashire have been without Ireland, which, 
though incapable of employing her own children, 
has been a most excellent nursery for the indus- 
trial wants of this wealthier and more peaceful 
island? What, however, is every German State 
but an Ircland, so far as regards the number and 
poverty of its population, with the exception 
that Germans are a singularly quiet, docile, 
mechanical, long-suffering race, apt to labor, and 
with a positive taste for subordination? Ger- 
many has been so often desolated and impover- 
ished by war, that few in this country are aware 
of its resources ; but give it a generation or two 
of respite, and the operatives of this country 
may ruc tlie day when they drove their employers 
up the Rhine, the Elbe, and the Danube, in quest 
of commercial liberty. The unfortunate enthu- 
siasts, or whatever else we are to regard them, at 
Preston and elsewhere. speak of capital in a 
jealous spirit, as if it were a sort of tyrant, whose 
claims it was their duty to resist. Well, let 
them resist ;—let them sueceed ;—let them banish 
it from the country, and punish the capitalist— 
that is every man who wishes to make his ten 
thousand pounds twenty thousand pounds,— 
with perpetual exile. Who will be the sufferers ? 
Who will be the gainers? The wealthy exile 
builds his factory on the Rhine, and employs 
thousands of Germans instead of thousands of 
Irish and English people, who may or may not 
be so fortunate as to find other employment at 
home, or to get free passages to Australia. But 
the game is a dangerous one; it is worse than 
dangercus—it is certain ruin, though, perhaps, 
more ruinous, as we have said, to the children 
than the fathers. That ought to be all the more 
reason why the men and women of Lancashire 
should consider the consequences of their obsti- 
nacy. Do they wish their children to believe, 
some thirty or forty years hence, that they are 
suffering from the folly of their fathers ? 





Tne Propasce Sea SERPENT.—Passing over 
the cliff, along which lay the first part of our jour- 
ney, we had the calm waters of the bay spread 
out beneath us: whilst watching from the dizzy 
heights its mirrored surface, my attention was 
directed to some strange animal, which I discov- 
ered to be one of those enormous sea-horses, 
to which [have already alluded, in speaking of 
the islint of San Lorenzo. Its appearance, from 





MOUTH OF THE DANUBE IN SEPTEMBER. 


the great elevation at which I beheld it, was ex- 
tremely singular. Its body seemed to be of a 
prodigious length, and covered with a short, 
glossy coat. With the exception of two great 
white tusks, projecting from the mouth on either 
side, the form of its head resembled that of a 
seal. This monster swam about with great 
rapidity, at times showing the greater portion of 
his body above the water, and at other times 
disappearing from view altogether—Bonelli’s 
Travels in Bolivia. 





Tue Mourn OF THE DANUBE IN SEPTEMBER. 
—On the morning following our departure from 
Varna, we anchored at about a mile from the 
mouth of the Danube. There being only six 
feet of water above the bar, we could not ap- 
proach nearer. The expanse of muddy water 
before us was strewed with wrecks. There was 
something fearfully desolate in the scene. Where 
the water was shallow, the dark hulls of ships 
were peering above the yellow tide, like half- 
covered corpses, and in other places the masts 
alone of the sunken vessel were seen rising up 
from the water like the outstretched arms of a 
drowning man. Stranded on the shore was the 
large hull of a Dutch-built vessel, rotting in the 
sun, and close to us were some men in boats, 
trying to fish up the cargo of a vessel which had 
gone down the day before. Within the bar was 
another steamer waiting to convey us up the 
Danube. We crossed to it in a barge, with her sails 
set, for the wind was fair; she was, moreover, 

ulled by six men, and towed by another six-oared 
Cont, with sails also set. In about an hour we 
reached the steamer waiting for us in the Danube, 
and having breakfasted on board, we landed for 
the purpose of looking at the town of Sulina... .. 
I counted more than two hundred vessels of dif- 
ferent sizes at anchor in the river. Some had 
been there for three months, unable to get over 
the bar; almost every attempt to get to sea had 
proved fatal since the beginning of the month 
of June; and all efforts to cut a channel througk 
the bar appear to have been abandoned. 
Russian dredging-vessel was lying idle at the 
mouth of the river; and judging from the mud 
with which it was encrusted, and its otherwise 
filthy and neglected appearance, it must have 
been unemployed for a long time. Close to the 
dredging-vessel was a Russian gun-boat. The 
only person on her deck was a long marine, in a 
mud-colored greatcoat, hanging over the bulwark, 
and dropping bits of straw into the tide. <Ac- 
cording to the treaty of Adrianople, the island 
of St. George, on which Sulina is built, as well 
as the other islands of the Danube, ought to be 
uninhabited. The Russians, however, built a 
quarantine station at the South-eastern point of 
Lati Island, and shortly after they raised the 
little town of Sulina, of which they constituted 
themselves the masters. At the opposite point 
of St. George’s Island, at the entrance of the 
channel, the Russians have also built a quaran- 
tine station. The rest of the island of St. George 
is a desolate swamp.— O’ Brien’s Danubian Princi- 
palities. 
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COME AT LAST. 


From The Economist, 11 Feb. 
COME AT LAST. 


THE event towards which we have been stea- 
dily tending for nearly twelve months has come 
at last. Lord Clarendon’s announcement that 
all negotiations are at an end, and that he has no 
longer any hope that peace can be preserved, ut- 
tered in the cautious and measured language of 
a Minister, must be understood to mean that, af- 
ter an interval of nearly forty years, this country 
is again engaged in a European war. There is 
still of course the bare possibility that the aggres- 
sor, finding all the world against him, may at the 
eleventh hour desist from his aggression and re- 
nounce his hopeless projects: but this is not to 
be anticipated, and, for reasons which we shall 
presently state, it is doubtful how far it is to be 
wished. It is something strange to us who have 
so long dwelt in tranquillity and amity with the 
great Powers of Europe to find ourselves in so 
novel a condition as that of war with one of the 
greatest of them; but it is an unspeakable com- 
fort to reflect that we never entered into a con- 
test in a juster cause or with cleaner hands ;—we 
have done all that a nation could honorably do 
to avoid this ultima ratio regum—more than any 
nation less determinately pacific than ourselves 
would have done, or than any less powerful and 
prosperous than ourselves dare have done; our 
conscience is perfectly clear; our course is clear 
likewise. 

We have two paramount obligations—the first 
to fight well; the second, to make sure that we 
gain the object we are fighting for. We must do 
our work heartily and efficiently. We have put 
our hands to the plough, and there must be no 
looking back. We clung to peace as long as 
honorable men could, as long as wise men might, 
as long as good men ought ; let us now cast it 
behind us with a sigh. There must be no hes- 
itation, no languor, no halting between two 
opinions : no warding off a sabre cut with an 
olive branch; no pitting of “notes” against 
batteries ; none of the perilous and puerile gen- 
erosity which would seek to disarm our adversa- 
ry without wounding him. In the interests of 
peace ; out of regard for Europe; in mercy to 
the Russians ; in justice to our own soldiers, sail- 
ors, and allies; from consideration to our com- 
merce and our purses, to our merchants and our 
people—we must put forth our whole strength 
and throw our whole heart into the struggle ;— 
we must strike hard, strike heavily, strike home 
—satisfied that when once the sword is drawn, 
the most energetic and determined policy is at 
once the most wise, the most cheap, and the 
most merciful. 

All that the country can dictate is the spirit 
in which the war shall be carried on. The de- 
tails in the mode of waging it must be left to 
the decision and the responsibility of Ministers. 
That responsibility is very heavy, and we have 
no wish to share it by thrusting our incompetent 
advice upon them. They have to fulfil the ex- 
pectations of the country ; and those expecta- 
tions, if they are just, are also high. The coun- 
try expects that the war shall be as short as pos- 
sible ; that the burdens and interruptions it will 
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inveitably occasion shall not be prolonged one 
hour beyond the date at which vigorous and skil- 
ful action might have terminated it; that what 
energy might effect in one campaign, dawdling 
or languor shall not be suffered to extend over 
two. The country will not see with patience or 
toleration the honor of its arms, the lives of its 
defenders, the funds of its people, hazarded or 
wasted by the management of affairs being con- 
fided either to incompetent rank, or to incapaci- 
tated age; it will insist on the selection of the 
best men for every command and for every enter- 
prize ; it will be lenient towards errors of judg- 
ment—-merciless towards errors of system or prin- 
ciple ; it will watch over every appointment and 
every expedition with a jealous vigilance un- 
known in the last war: and Ministers will find 
that they serve a severe and exacting, though 
we hope not an unreasonable master. It is not 
that England does more than “expect every 
man to do his duty;” but that she will exact 
this duty from the First minister as rigidly as 
from the lowest sailor. 

We do not anticipate that the Government 
will be much hampered in the conduct of the 
war by party tracasseries or Parliamentary oppo- 
sitions. The Tories will probably see that an 
honest course will be the wisest one, and that the 
assumption of a generous tone of patriotism will 
most effectually redeem their character and mit- 
igate the obstacles to a possible return to power 
at some future time. All parties and the nation 
at large are, we believe, prepared to support the 
Government in whatever line of action they may 
adopt, to give them whatever they ask for, and 
to throw upon them the entire responsibility of 
success or failure. This, while greatly facilitat- 
ing their course and increasing their power, will 
augment not a little (if anything could augment) 
the obligation which lies upon them to do their 
work in a workmanlike manner. 

But more than all the country will insist that, 
having gone to war, they shall not be at war for 
nothing. It will have no idea of throwing away 
its efforts, its sacrifices, its annoyances. It will 
demand, on a summing up of the account, a quid 
pro quo—an equivalent for every British life lost, 
and every British guinea spent. It will not bear 
with patience to be told a year or two hence, 
when its commerce has been deranged, its taxes 
increased, and its soldiers and sailors covered 
with honorable scars, that we have secured the 
status quo: i. é., that we are just where we were 
before the dispute began. It will require that we 
or our allies shall have gained some decided ad- 
vantage or some solid security by our victorious 
exertions.—And this will explain what we said 
at the commencement of this article—that we 
think it very doubtful whether it is to be wished 
that the Czar should retract and back out of the 
scrape. If this were done ; if peace were reés- 
tablished on the old foundation, and England 
and Europe were to consent to avert hostilities 
by allowing Russia simply to withdraw her pre- 
tensions, and everything to return to the position 
it was in before those pretensions were put for- 
ward ;—we think that such a termination of this 
prolonged and agitating crisis, so far from being 
& matter for congratulation, would be a consum- 
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mation deeply to be deplored. And we are quite 
certain that such terms granted to Russia after 
war had actually begun between us would be a 
consummation not so much to be deplored as to 
be condemned in the severest language. A treaty 
of peace which should terminate the struggle on 
such a basis of negotiation would throw away all 
the fruits of victory—all the objects for which 
we have entered on the strife. We must never 
forget that our purpose, our wish, our necessity, 
both for ourselves and for Europe, is not an ad- 
journment of war from day to day, but a security 
against war in future. And we shall have gained 
nothing by the painful and costly conflict into 
which our enemy has forced us, if we merely 
save Turkey for the present and push back Rus- 
sia to where she was in 1852. We want a secu- 
rity against the incursions of barbarous tribes 
into opulent and peaceful countries ; we want a 
conviction sternly engraved upon the mind of the 
Imperial aggressor, that henceforth he will be 
vigilantly and energetically kept within his pres- 
ent frontiers; we want, and we need, in short, 
such an issue of the struggle—cost what it may 
—as will be to us a certain and a material guar- 
antee that Nicholas shall not renew his encroach- 
ments at a time when we may be.far less able 
than at present to resist him—when our foes 
may be numerous and busy and our allies cool 
and few—when our coffers may be empty and 
our hands full. It would have been far better for 
us to have remained at peace than to make peace 
on any terms which shall not include the abroga- 
tion of the old treaties between Turkey and Rus- 
sia; the entire and bona fide renunciation’ by 
Russia of all control or protectorate over the 
Principalities and Servia; the restoration of the 
mouths of the Danube to the Porte, and the 
opening of the black Sea to the fleets of all na- 
tions. By a peace on these bases Russia would 
not only be effectually muzzled, but she would 
have received a lesson, till she has been taught 
which, there can be no hope of permanent peace 
for Europe, no prospect of the tranquil regenera- 
tion of Turkey, no chance of rest from the 
ceaseless intrigues which the Czar is carrying 
on against the repose and security of our Indian 
Empire. These are the objects which, if we do 
not obtain, we shall have fought to very little 
purpose. 





From the Examiner, 11 Feb. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT POINT OF ALL. 


Tue sailor—the English sailor—is a skilled 
workman of a very peculiar kind. You may drill 
men to be spinners, weavers, soldiers, but you 
can drill no man into becoming “an able-bodied 
sailor:” he must be born near the ocean, and 
cradled upon it. He it is who has created, se- 
eured, and now guards the power of England; 
he mans those fleets that have extended her pres- 
ence and spread her glory to the uttermost limits 
of the planet. How have we treated him ? 

To obtain his services at half their market 
valuc, the Queen sends a gang of ruffians who 
knock him down when they find him, put mana- 
cles on his hands, carry him on board, and put 
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him in irons, if refractory, until he consents to 
say he “enters.” He is then kept in slavery for 
an indefinite time. We knew an able-bodied 
sailor who, during the last war, was thus treated 
in the year 1801, and who was not able to escape 
until the year 1815. Ifa Queen’s ship arrives in 
any foreign port where an English merchant- 
man is lying, her Majesty’s captain forcibly seizes 
any of her crew he pleases, and transports them 
to her Majesty's ship, where they are immedi- 
ately robbed of half their earnings and reduced 
to slavery. Itis the “Prerogative of the Crown” 
to rob, and to enslave in this manner. 

This system of manning the Royal Navy is 
called Impressment; and we are told that ‘you 
must keep it in reserve in case of a sudden emer- 
gency—you should not resort to it indeed as long 
as you can get men without it, ‘but you must 
not abolish it’ We are told this by old captains, 
old admirals, who must know ; and by admiralty 
officials, ‘who, on a subject of such vast impor. 
tance as manning the Royal Navy, are not pre- 
pared at orce to reject the results of experience 
in obedience to the crude dictates of ignorant 
pretenders.’ ‘ 

There is an influence whose agency in human 
affairs has been acknowledged in every age and 
clime, and which, under the dread name Nemesis, 
the guilty ever supplicate to relent and to spare. 
And generally in vain; for this awful Power 
never yet left the scale of human wrong unbal- 
anced, and for the all-unspeakable tyranny of 
“jmpressment” she has been slowly and surely 
preparing terrible and deserved retribution. To 
avert it, not many weeks—perhaps not many 
days—remain. 

The British sailor was exposed to this brutal 
oppression without the means of redress, or the 
hope of revenge, until the emancipation of the 
American colonies in 1783 ; but it was not until 
1812 that he fully understood that Providence 
had opened for him at last a harbor of refuge. 
He then availed himself of it; and when Cap- 
tain Carden—after being compelled to haul down 
the flag that had braved for a thousand years the 
battle and the breeze—stepped on board the 
American frigate, and delivered his sword to her 
captain, he found she was chiefly manned with 
acrew of outraged Englishmen: and that two 
of her guns had been exclusively manned by 
sailors who had fought under Nelson on board the 
Victory at Trafalgar, and to these guns—hot 
with the fire that had humbled their country’s 
pride—they had given the names of Victory and 
Trafalgar, in remembrance of their former glory. 
Oh! that our statesmen would but condescend 
to read Admiral Carden’s letters on this most 
painful subject. 

Of these men there are not fewer in American- 
merchant employ than 50,000 at this moment, 
and, speaking not lightly, or on insufficient 
grounds, it is our firm and full conviction that 
during the first three months of a war with 
Russia or any other power whatever, most of 
them will have naturalized themselves American 
citizens, in the sole view of saving themselves 
from the risk of being impressed. They will 
then be forever lost to us. Any attempt to scize 


any one of them anywhere will involve us in- 
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stantly in war with the United States, because 
the protection of these men in the full rights of 
their new citizenship is, and must be, the sine 
qué non of the existence of the power and of the 
independence of that country ; and the new citi- 
zens will fight for their own freedom against that 
unnatural mother whose avarice seeks to rob and 
enslave them, with the exalted courage of the 
bitterest hatred. 

We hear it said, ‘ God forbid your prognostica- 
tions should be realized, and certainly your fears 
are exaggerated, for the treatment of the sailor 
is now very different from what it was during 
the last war—impressment need not be resorted 
to, and certainly will not be, except perhaps in 
rare cases here and there, and the sailor of to-day 
has never had any experience of it, and thinks 
not about it. With assurances of this kind we 
are requested to be satisfied. We reply that the 
sailors—50,000—in American employ, are fre- 
quently, and will now be constantly, told by 
American shipowners and captains, “ Remember, 
if you wish—in the event of a war between Eng- 
land and Russia, or England and France—to con- 
tinue free to follow your business and to earn high 
wages on board our ships, your naturalizing your- 
selves American citizens is the only way by which 
you can save yourselves from impressment and 
make us sure of your services ;’ and we further 
reply that the English sailors have heard of 
press-gangs, and do know that there is such a 
danger hanging over their heads, and that the 
act of a moment will save them from it alto- 
gether, while it will not alter their condition for 
the worse in any respect whatever. 

We know that our authorities are quite aware 
that it will not do to attempt “ pressing” any 
more—that it must be abandoned; but ‘a false 
pride,’ and a respect for the ancient “ Prerogative 
of the Crown,” induces them to wish that the 
question should be put aside quictly, and that 
nothing should be said about it. And were there 
no “ United States” in the world, this might do. 

3ut is it possible to suppose that as soon as the 
news of war between Russia and England arrives 
in New York, an English sailor just stepping on 
board a liner in which he has for several years 
been paid 4/. a month wages, bound for Liverpool, 
will be fool enough to expose himself to the 
slightest chance of being seized upon his arrival 
there, robbed of more than 2/. a month at once, 
and possibly sent to look after Russians in the 
North Pacitic.—when, by simply stepping to an 
office ever open, he can provide himself with a 
certificate of American citizenship, secure his 
wages, and see his wife and childrem when he 
likes, or marry the girl of his heart if he chooses ? 
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| If we desire to prevent this most formidable de- 


sertion, we must lose no time—not a week—in 
solemnly proclaiming the total abolition of im- 
pressment by a short and easily intelligible Act, 
or Proclamation, which shall be forthwith posted 
up in great numbers in every port of the United 
Kingdom and of all our colonies; so that the 
English sailor all over the world may at once 
know, that there is nothing for him to lose by 
continuing an Englishman, and nothing for him 
to gain by becoming an American. It is not suf- 
ficient to say that impressment is a dead letter— 
is obsolete—we must convince the sailor that it 
is so; and no means of doing this will be effect- 
ual but the simple one of conspicuously and di- 
rectly renouncing it utterly, and abolishing it for 
ever. 

The Queen claims indefeasible allegiance over 
all her subjects and over all their children, 
whether born in her dominions or not. But al- 
though the Queen cannot enforce her right by 
sending to Ohio or Kentucky to seize the Eng- 
lishman who twenty years ago settled there, she 
can seize the nautical emigrant who has been 
for twenty years navigating in American ships. 
Unless the Crown be now advised to renounce 
this power, the war with Russia, if it lasts any 
time, will not only cause the loss to England of 
a great part of her maritime population, but will 
surely involve us in a war with America. By 
clinging to this useless and dangerous preroga- 
tive, we transfer the personnel of our maritime 
militia to America, and place her in the high 
moral position of a protector of the oppressed. 
We trust that in a very few weeks the fears, if 
not the wisdom, of our rulers will avert from us 
this great danger. And they will do well to re- 
nounce gracefully those other foolish claims— 
foolish but pregnant with the thunder of Ameri- 
ean war--to which Mr. Webster omniously called 
Lord Ashburton’s attention at the close of the 
Maine frontier controversy. Do we suppose that 
if America would not allow a British officer to 
land on her soil and take off a territorial settler, 
because, feudally, he is a Queen’s subject, she 
will allow him to enter an American ship and 
take out of it a nautical emigrant on the same 
obsolete ground 2 

There is no danger to us in the coming war 
with Russia, but the danger which we create 
ourselves by our own obstinate pride ;—this is 
indeed danger, but it comes to us, not from Rus- 
sia, but from America. Common-sense, and re- 
gard to justice, may, however, dissipate it alto- 
geter in a single week, and, if we lose no time, 
will dissipate it with dignity. 





From The Examiner, 11 Feb. 
THE GREAT IMPOSTURE. 





To DESPISE your enemy is dangerous. True, 
—but it is often still more dangerous to over-es- | 
timate his power. We have ourselves chosen to} 
realize this danger in regard to Russia, and have | 
heretofore, in consequence, incurred the penalty | 
of the dreadful war in Affghanistan, and are now 
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about to suffer the additional penalty of a war 
with Russia herself. The real danger always 
consists in ignorance of the real force of the ene- 
my, and then of his relative force. Now it is in- 
contestably true that the relative force of Russia 
with respect to England, France remaining neu- 
tral, or with respect to France, England’ remain- 
ing neutral, may very safely be despised. But 
then we must first of all ascertain its real nature, 











and measure its dimensions justly, and compare 
the results of our examination with the position 
which England occupies in respect of them. We 
shall then understand the ground on which it is 
said that England may safely despise the power 
of Russia, because we shall clearly perceive the 
tremendous efficiency of that simple principle of 
coercion which the relative conditions of the two 
countries enable us to apply to Russia. 

Her aggressional power towards us is obviously 


nil—her defensive power against the annihilating | 


influence of the principle which we can employ 
is likewise nothing—and her impotence arises 
directly from the nature of her social and eco- 
nomical condition. Russia consists of a vast 
body of serfs and a small body of territorial pro- 
prietors or magnates, whose rents and revenues 
depend upon the exportation of raw produce in 
hides, tallow, hemp, ete. ete. A certain portion 
of these is of course consumed in Russia itself, 
(as is the case with cotton in the United States), 
but the price of the whole, and its continued 
remunerative production, depend entirely upon 
the exportability of the surplus which is not 
wanted for Russian consumption. This surplus 
cannot be exported if we blockade the Baltic 
and the Black Sea; and the condition of the 
Russian magnates thereupon, in regard to their 
rents and revenues—will be similar to that in 
which the English country gentlemen would find 
themselves, if they and the farmers, and the labor- 
ers were left to consume as much as they pleased 
of their own beef, bread and beer, but were una- 
ble to sell any of the surplus to the rest of the 
community. <A rigorous blockade of the Russian 
ports, throwing one year’s crop on their hands, 
and steadily continued on to the time when in 
ordinary circumstances they would be preparing 
the subsequent crop, must break the Russian 
social system to pieces. We need not send a 
soldier, nor shed a drop of our own blood. We 
shall have to pay double price for candles and 
shoes for a year or so, and to incur the expense 
of augmenting our fleet. The Russian magnates 
will fight the rest of the battle for us; and if we 
simply confine ourselves to holding them tight to 
the work, they will in the cause of rent and rey- 
enue, tear the Russian social system to tatters. 
If the present head of the house of Romanoff 
-alls upon the magnates to sacrifice their reve- 
nues to his pride, they will treat him as they 
treated his immediate predecessors, Alexander 
and Paul. 

People delight in complexity ; but every agen- 
cy in nature, when we succeed in detecting it, is 
simple, and so it is in human affairs. Legisla- 
tion had overwhelmed the poor in this country 
with such a heap of laws that a condition of hu- 
manity arose like nothing that history had ever 
recorded, called “ Pauperism,” and was rapidly 
tending to absorb the whole working class. Leg- 
islators, Committees of both Houses, Statesmen, 
the “ prima virorum,” were all in despair. There 
came a man at last, who simply said, “ What is 
the order of Providence? Are we not all placed 
by God between the alternatives of death by star- 
vation, or life by labor? Imitate this order; 
place the applicant for relief between the alter- 
natives of living by labor, or living under the 
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| annoyance and restraint of a workhouse.” This 
|simple proposal was adopted, and though encum- 
| bered with an apparatus of pedantic regulation 
| which has much impaired its energy, yet under 
\its single influence pauperism is disappearing. 
So it is with this bugbear of Russian power. As 
long as we consent to accept it as a reality, as a 
fact, as a substantive existence,—as long as we 
suffer ourselves to be imposed upon by the Au- 
|tocrat’s pompous assumption of awful, immense, 
inaccessible power,—as long as we manifest our 
belief in its existence by all sorts of mean, indi- 
rect considerations for his arrogant caprices,—as 
long as we hold our breath till we learn whether 
M. Kisseleff goes to the Emperor’s ball, and then 
how he looked, and then whether Count Orloff 
is, or is not, going to Berlin,—we create by such 
senseless folly a belief in the Russian mind that 
Russia is beyond our reach, that our armies can- 
not cope with hers, that we tremble to provoke 
her; and hence she is led on to drive us to the 
very combat from which she would have shrunk 
with horror had we known at first, and had we 
shown her that we knew, the fatal secret of her 
irremediable weakness. To that point let us now 
direct our energies, remembering that the giant 
before whom every armed warrior quailed was 
not slain by the sword or spear, but by a pebble 
from the hand of a naked youth who saw the 
vulnerable point and employed the simple wea- 
pon alone suited to giving the mortal wound. 

We are not now deprecating the employment 
of military means under circumstances as they 
are ; we shall be glad if a French and English 
army is transported to the Crimea to operate at 
once on the rear of the Russians, and we know 
that Sebastopol ought to be destroyed. But we 
can effect our end without this. If, shutting our 
ears for the present to the puffed-up conceit of 
busy diplomatists ; telling Austria and Prussia 
that we want neither them nor their mediation, 
and requesting Lord Clarendon and M. Drouyn 
de ’'Huys to lay their worn-out pens in their ink- 
stands; we steadily and rigorously persevere in 
doing that which will deprive the Russian mag- 
nates of their revenues, we shall have them with- 
in the year, humbly petitioning for peace on our 
own terms ; when, in discharge of that awful duty 
now evidently devolving on France and England, 
to 


.... assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to man, 


we pray that they will not relax their grasp from 
the spoiler’s throat, until prostrate Justice shall 
be raised ®eain by the restoration of Finland to 
Sweden, and of Poland to Europe. Let these 
two great nations, France and England, brothers 
always in honor and at last in arms, redress in 
unison theegreat wrongs which Russian barba- 
rism has inflicted on humanity. The most dis- 
tant posterity will look back upon the deed as 
the great deciding fact in the onward progress 
of civilization, and will not the less admire it be- 
cause it shall have been effected with little of the 
pomp of war, with scarce any bloodshed, and by 
simple means. 

But lest the coercive principle which we pro- 
pose to apply to Russia may be regarded as a 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


crude suggestion thrown out at hazard, let us 
dwell upon it a little in the way of illustration. 
The principle was advocated in the Times news- 
paper in the year 1841, with reference to the war 
which then appeared imminent with the United 
States. It was there shown that England, by 
adopting the unusual plan of refusing to accept 
war from, or to wage it against, the southern or 
cotton-growing States, and at the same time 
blockading the nothern sea board from New 
Bedford down to the Potomac, would enlist two 
powerful material interests on her side, whose 
united energies would either compel an immedi- 
ate peace upon our own terms, or cause a sepa- 
ration of the Union, leaving us with the alliance 
and friendship of the cotton-growing interest in 
the south, and transferring the carrying trade of 
the Northern States to our ships. For the state 
of things was this; the cotton-growers at that 
time produced two million and upwards of bales 
of raw cotton, of which 300,000 were worked up 
by the New England factories, and the rest by 
the European and chiefly by the English. The 
Growers depended on advances for the mainte- 
nance of their negroes and the upholding of their 
estates, and England must either have that cot- 
ton, or all its immense capital invested in cotion 
factories would be annihilated. England would, 
therefore, have said to the Southern States, “ We 
will neither accept war with you, nor wage it 
against you. We will take and pay for your 
cotton as usual; our cruisers shall nowhere make 
prize of it when bound for Europe; we will not 
molest or touch your cities, your soil, or your 
ships, under any provocation ; we will treat you 
in all respects as if you were part of ourselves 
and at peace with us.” 

The influence of this course on the cotton-pro- 
ducers, and all those directly and indirectly con- 
nected with them, cannot be doubted. Their 
interest would compel them to become our steady 
allies. They would sell to us, and to us alone; 
for to ship their cotton to New England would 
expose them to the loss, almost certain, of every 
shipment from our blockade of the Northern 
ports, and the capital invested in the New Eng- 
Jands factories would be paralyzed. Thus the 
well-understood application of the principle we 
advocate would have forced the United States to 
peace on our own terms by a twofold action. 
The northern capitalists would have been ruined, 
and the Southern States would have separated 
from them if the Central Government had re- 
mained obstinate. 

We must further remark, in illustration of the 
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overwhelming influence of this principle, that it 
was owing to his acting in diametrical opposition 
to it that the fall of the enormous power of the 
first French Emperor was solely due. Bonaparte 
might naturally have supposed, from his own ex- 
perience of things in France and Italy, that the 
Germans and Russians could safely be forced to 
do without English manufactures ; and, looking 
at his continental system on this side alone, he 
saw nothing in it beyond his power, apparently, 
to carry out. But he did not see, on the other 
side, that though men might be brought to dis- 
pense with English goods, they could never be 
reconciled to the loss of their own capital invest- 
ed in producing those raw materials which they 
gave in exchange for English goods—that though 
they might submit not to buy, they would fight to 
desperation for the power ¢o sell. Bonaparte was 
exceedingly able in his way; his military mea- 
sures were simple and great, and admirably ex- 
ecuted when he was present; with an oriental 
subtlety and vast penctration into the worst and 
the weakest sides of human nature, he governed 
men through vices and fears. Within this range 
of ideas he appears always to have reasoned 
well—beyond it many a child could reason better 
—he was at once too deep and too shallow. 
Political Economy he despised as a matter of 
course—all such men do—and the insulted 
Power overthrew him. Alexander had engaged 
that the continental system should be applied to 
Russia. He could not keep his engagement; 
and the invasion of Russia, intended to prevent 
the Russians from buying, was repelled by them, 
because its effect was to prevent their selling. 
The Russian magnates resisted Napoleon because 
they felt that his triumph would have deprived 
them of their rents and revenues—it was rent or 
no rent with them—and in his retreat through 
Germany the German heart did not throb at the 
prospect of again purchasing English produce, 
but of again selling their own, and obtaining 
rents. He had all the material interests of both 
Russia and Germany against him, and he fell. 
Now, in the present crisis of our affairs let us 
rally to our side those material interests which 
he made his antagonists. This will insure us a 
speedy, a cheap, and a complete victory. First 
of all let us make ourselves safe on our only ex- 
posed side—that of impressment and the right 
of search—and then let us blockade the Baltic 
and the Black Sea in that manner which will 
swiftly reduce the Russian proprietary body to 
poverty, to despair, to rebellion, and to submis- 
sion. 





Peruvian Batuine.—I took a stroll along 
the beach, and was much amused at witnessing 
the singular mode adopted by the ladies for the 
enjoyment of a water excursion. The bathing- 
men are Indians, very stout and robust; who, 
being divested of every species of covering ex- 
cept a pair of drawers, take to the water, each 
carrying a lady upon his shoulders. The men 
strike out to swim, and do so without incon- 
veniencing the ladies, who float horizontally on 





the surface of the water. In this way they are 
carried for a mile or more, and appear to enjoy 


this novel mode of locomotion extremely.— 
Bonelli’s Travels in Bolivia. 





Lord Brougham is expected to leave his 
chateau at Cannes at the close of this week for 


| Paris, en route to London, to attend Parliament. 
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From The Examiner. 
WHO IS SOLVENT ? 


Now that, to all appearance, we are on the eve 
of a general war, it is not idle curiosity to inquire 
how many solvent States there are, at present, in 
the world—that is, States, the revenues of which 
are in excess of their expenditures? For our 
part, we can only discover four countries : Eng- 
land, the United States, Brazil, and Denmark, 
— which really are in that safe condition for war, 
called Sotvency. England had, last year, a sur- 
plus of three millions and a quarter sterling. 
The United States have nearly extinguished their 
debt by means of their surpluses, and are buying 
another slice of Mexico. Brazil has now annu- 
ally some 400,000/. a year more than it spends, 
and is about to lower its customs Tariff. And 
Denmark had a small balance in hand last year 
—since gone the way of all coin, however, in the 
defensive armaments she has been obliged to 
make. What the state of Prussian or Swiss 
finances may be, we do not profess to know. 
Probably the Confederation may have some funds 
to spare, but that Prussia has a thaler to spend 
is highly improbable. 

Insolvency is the general rule, solvency the ex- 
ception. M. Bineau, indeed, lately made a report 
to the Emperor of the French, that in the year 
1854, France would at last have a surplus. But 
that, of course, was on the assumption of peace. 
A war expenditure will effectually dispel any 
such anticipations, even if they were correctly 
formed. At all events it is notorious that France 
has not, in any one year of this century, had a 
sous in its treasury after defraying all demands 
thereon, and that since 1840 alone the French 
deficits have exceeded the frightful sum of thirty- 
six millions sterling. Already, too, we hear of 
the French Government borrowing eight millions 
sterling from the Credit Mobilier, and another 
two millions from the Bank of France. 

As to Austria, the last six years only have ac- 
cumulated deficits on its devoted head amounting 
very nearly to the same sum. Here they are, as 
published by its admirers—for such is the per- 
versity or the venality of German nature, that 
even Austria has admiring scribes. 


1847 . - Deficit . £706,000 
148. lw “ =, 4,511,100 
ge49 , ° a e 12,500,400 
1850. )—~« “ , 7,118,000 
1851 . . « ‘ 5,174,000 
q1852 . =. “ 5,044,700 





Six-years of Austrian Deficit £35,044,700 


A deficit of 5,000,000/. annually in peace, with 
a revenue of barely 20,000,000/. a year! That 
iis the best that can be said of Austrian finances. 
To look in addition at its paper circulation is to 
grow dizzy. 

Belgium may be prosperous commercially, but, 
owing to the immense army it is obliged to keep 
up, its finances are not much better than those 
of its neighbors. Its revenue does not reach five 


uniilions.sterling, and it is not two years since 








WHO IS SOLVENT ?—THREE GREAT MINTS. 


Belgium was compelled to borrow a million 
sterling to pay off outstanding scores. 

Sardinia—more is the pity—is even worse off. 
Her expenditure is said to reach 6,000,000/.; to 
meet which her revenue is only 4,000,000/. For 
this, however, Sardinia has to thank Austria. 

The Papacy has always been insolvent; Pio 
Nono mort so than most of his ghostly predeces- 
sors. His holiness, however, keeps his balance- 
sheet as snug as he ean in his portfolio. Never- 
theless he cannot conceal a deficit of half a 
million sterling, or get himself out of the hands 
of the Jews; and the rumor runs in Paris that 
the profits of its bagnios and brothels were 
largely invested in his last loan. In that case, 
Vice has more confidence than Virtue in Roman 
honesty. 

Tuscany, too, has been lately raising money ; 
and Naples has been funding its deficits. 

Russia has commenced the war by borrowing 
from—perhaps robbing—the church on whose 
behalf it has disturbed the world; and as sacri- 
lege already has proved insufficient, the Czar is 
issuing, ere his first campaign is concluded, Rus- 
sian assignats. 

If, then, money be the sinews of war, where— 
in the name of all that is Californian or Austra- 
lian—are these countries to get money from, to 
carry on war? If they could not pay their way 
in peace, how can they ever pay their way in war? 
Cocker is a stubborn, perverse fellow, and to 
Cocker it must come at last. 

The cause of these peace deficits is one and 
the same everywhere—enormous military estab- 
lishments kept up in time of peace; and the 
only countries where this has not been the case 
are states blessed with constitutional govern- 
ments in full play. These, and these only, a 
general war will find with “money in their, 

urse.” 

What a lesson! Despotism, when the pinch 
comes, is found wanting. It has no money. 





From The Economist. 
THE THREE GREAT MINTS OF THE WORLD. 
1853. 


One of the most remarkable features of the 
year 1853, in connection with the trade of the 
world, was the extraordinary extent of the opera- 
tions of all the great Mints, and the qpantity of 
money coined ; and in spite of which there ap- 
pears to have been, almost everywhere, an equal 
complaint of the scarcity of a circulating medium. 
In this country it will be recollected that during 
the whole of last year, notwithstanding the un- 
precedented activity of the Mint, great complaints 
were made of the want of coin, but especially of 
silver and copper, although the coinage of the 
former was at least four times greater than the 
average of preceding years, and of the latter 
three times greater. In France a similar com- 
plaint of the scarcity of coin has existed ; but 
there it has probably arisen chiefly by the exten- 
sive change which has taken place from a silver 
to a gold currency. In the United States a simi- 
lar complaint, especially in reference to silver 
coin, prevailed during the entire year. We have 











THREE GREAT MINTS. 
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now before us accounts, derived from official | mind the complaints to which we have referred. 


sources, of the operations of the Mints of Lon- 
don, Paris, and the United States, all of which 
exhibit very remarkable facts when we bear in 


The following is a statement of the coinage at 
the Mint in London, in each of the last six years : 











Year. Gold Coinage. Silver Coinage. Copper Coinage. Total Val. Coinage. 
_ a ¢ £6 ¢ s « & s & 
1848, 2,451,999 10 1 35,442 0 0 2,688 0 0 2,490,129 10 1 
1849, 3,177,955 1 1 119,592 0 0 1,792 0 0 2,299,339 1 1 
1850, 1,491,836 17 9 129,096 0 0 448 0 0 1,621,380 17 9 
1851, 4,400,411 4 9 87,868 6 O 3,584 0 0 4,491,863 10 9 
1852, 8,742,270 12 11 189,596 12 7 3,796 16 0 8,935,664 1 6 
1853, 11,952,391 5 11 701,544 14 3 9,073 0 0 12,663,009 O 2 
31,216,864 12 6 1,263,139 12 10 21,381 16 0 932,501,386 1 4 
By this Table it will be seen that the coinage | Fourpenny pieces..... 1,755,088 
of 1853 amounted, in all, to £12,663,009, of which | Threepenny pieces.... 1,614,793 
£11,951,391 was gold, £701,544 silver, and| Twopenny pieces...... 289,872 
£9,073 copper; and which represented the fol-| Penny pieces ........ ° 46,788 
lowing number of pieces : — Total of silver coins ——-—— 25,187,592 
Gop. Correr. 
Coins. Number of Pieces. ee - 1,983,744 
Sovereigns ......+. «++ 10,597,993 ee . 2,733,696 
Half-Sovereigns ........ 2,708,796 Loree 
Total of gold coins 13,306,789 | Half-farthings... ...... 1,941,408 
Total of copper coins, 12,813,804 
SILver. a 
CROTDB x.006evcdcceses 466 Total number of pieces coined, 51,308,185 
Half-Crowns ........+. 837,847 
Florins........ccesce. 5,349,862 The large quantity of silver and copper coin- 
Shillings ..cccccccccee' %,557A488 age in 1853, compared with preceding years, will 
Sixpences.....esee.0. 7,735,503 be seen by referring to the above Table. 





The coinage in Paris, in 1853, was as follows : 








Gop. 
Number of Pieces. Value in Francs. Value in Sterling. 
Twenty-franc pieces 15,641,500 312,830,000 £12,513,200 
Ten-franc pieces 1,763,346 17,633,463 705,336 
Total of gold 17,404,846 330,463,463 13,218,536 
SILVER. 
Five-frare pieces 3,889,768 19,448,840 
Two-franc pieces 115,996 231,992 
One-fraac pieces 182,412 182,412 
Half-frane pieces 153,742 76,871 
Twenty-cent. pieces 748,318 149,663 
Total silver 5,090,236 20,089,778 803,588 
Total 30,869,285 1,974,939 78,996 
Grand total 53,864,367 352,528,180 14,101,120 


Thus in France there were coined, in 1853, 53,364,367 pieces, of the value of 352,528,180 francs, 


or, in British money, £14,101,120. 


In the United States, the coinage of 1853 was: 








Value, Val. Sterling, 

Pieces. dollars. at 4s. 
Gold 7,252,576 51,888,882 £10,377,776 
Silver, 55,751,068 7,852,571 1,570,514 
Copper, 6,770,825 67,059 13,412 
Total, 69,775,469 59,808,513 11,961,702 





In the principal Mints of the world there were, 
therefore, coined in 1853: — 


sesatvcrevescss aa 
: » 13.218.536 
United States ............ 10,377,776 


Total of gold coin .......35,548,703 
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SILVER. 
BORER eccciscsécscecesee Bae 
BED pepasenssesnececnee 803,588 
United States...... «..+. 1,570,514 
Total of silver........+- 3,075,646 

CorPer. 
CCA ETO 
er peignestiancnes. wae 
United States.........ee0-. 13,412 
Total of copper .....-.--. 101,481 


And the total amount of coin, of all kinds, 
coined in the three Mints, is as follows : — 


ee ere 
NN os. .cavhenscereswas 
Copper. .cccce coccvcceces 


. £35,548,703 
3,075,646 
101,481 





38,725,830 


Which consisted of no fewer than 174,448,021 
pieces, divided in the following proportions : — 


Pieces. 
eer 
See Serre. = 
United States ........ eee. 69,775,469 


Such an enormous amount of coinage, and 
leaving still complaints of insufficient currency 
to conduct the domestic transactions of the three 
great countries to which we have referred, points 
to an increase of trade and activity in productive 
industry without any parallel, we will venture to 
say, in the history of the world. 





Reasons ror Rervstye.—In a pantomime 
called, I think, “ Gerard de Nevers,” a love-lorn 
cavalier is in deep distress, unbridles his horse 
to feed him, but his faithful steed, (such is the 
intention,) sharing his master’s grief, refuses the 
oats that are offered to him; and after having 
thrust his nose into them, he lifts his head with 
a negative shake, to the utter amazement and 
delight of the audience, who are not aware that 
the bottom of the basket is stuck full of pins. — 
Nolan’s Cavalry Remount Horses 


THE CONQUEROR’S GRAVE. 
BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 





Wirnuty this lowly grave a Conqueror lies, 
And yet the monument proclaims it not, 
Nor round the sleeper’s name hath chisel wrought 
The emblems of a fame that never dies — 
Ivy and amaranth in a graceful sheaf, 
Twined with the laurel’s fair, imperial leaf. 
A simple name alone, 
To the great world unknown, 
Is graven here, and wild flowers, rising round, 
Meek meadow-sweet and. violets of the ground, 
Lean lovingly against the humble stone. 


Here, in the quit earth, they laid apart, 
No man of iron mould and bloody hands, 








THE CONQUEROR’S GRAVE. 


Who sought to wreak upon the cowering lands 
The passions that consumed his restless heart ; 
But one of tender spirit and delicate frame, 
Gentlest, in mien and mind, 
Of Gentle womankind, 
Timidly shrinking from the breath of blame ; 
One in whose eyes the smile of kindness made 
Its haunt, like flowers by sunny brooks in May; 
Yet, at the thought of others’ pain, a shade 
Of sweeter sadness chased the smile aw ay. 


Nor deem that when the hand which moulders 
here 
Was raised in menace, realms were chilled with 
fear, 
And armies mustered at the sign, as when 
Clouds rise on clouds before the rainy East — 
Gay ¢aptains leading bands of veteran men 
And fiery youths to be the vulture’s feast ; 
Not thus were waged the mighty wars that gave 
The victory to her who fills this grave ; 
Alone her task was wrought, 
Alone the battle fought ; 
Through that long strife her constant hope was 
staid 
On God alone, nor looked for other aid. 


She met the hosts of Sorrow with a look 
That altered not beneath the frown they wore, 
And soon the lowering brood were tamed, and 
took, 
Meekly, her gentle rule, and frowned no more. 
Her soft hands put aside the assaults of wrath, 
And calmly broke in twain 
The fiery shafts of pain, 
And rent the nets of passion from her path. 
By that victorious hand despair was slain ; 
M4 ith love she vanquished hate, and overcame 
Evil with good, in her great Master’s name. 


Her glory is not of this shadowy state.— 
Glory that with the fleeting season dies ; 
But when she entered at the sapphire gate 
What joy was radiant in celestial eyes ! 
How heaven's bright depths with sounding wel- 
come rung, 
And flowers of heaven by shining hands were 
flung ! 
And He, who long before, 
Pain, scorn, and sorrow bore, 
The mighty sufferer, with aspect sweet, 
Smiled on the timed stranger from his seat ; 
He, who returning, glorious, from the grave, 
Dragged’ Death, disarmed, in chains, a crouch- 
ing slave. 


See, as I linger here, the sun grows low ; 
Cool airs are murmuring that the night is near ; 
Oh, gentle sleeper. from thy grave I go 
Consoled though sad, in hope and yet in fear. 
Brief is the time, I know, 
‘The warfare scarce begun ; 
Yet all may win the triumphs thou hast won. 
Still flows the fount whose waters strengthened 
thee : 
The yictors’ names are yet too few to fill 
Heaven’s mighty roll : the glorious armory, 
That ministered to thee, is open still. 

















MOTLEY. 





From Household Words, 
MOTLEY. 


Berore a world of tremulous green baize, 

Whose slightest motion made us leap and start, 
And nudge with elbows eloquent (in ways 

That boys drive expectation to the heart ; 
Unlike the etiquette of later days 

Which misses oft its aim from too much art,) 
Each other’s aching ribs in pleasure’s search 
We sat, three youngsters fresh from school and 

birch. 


The curtain of the mysteries before us 
Hung with a solemn sense of all it knew ; 
The gallery-gods and chandelier flamed o’er us, 
Like an Olympus glorious to the view. 
We heard the nectar pop, and chorus 
Shrilling aloud, impatient for its due. 
Time and the fiddlers, in dumb concert playing, 
Seemed for our special wretchedness delaying. 


Sudden the tinkling of a mystic bell 

Proclaimed the preparations were complete, 
And through the green baize sent a shuddering 

spell 

That took a for the time, half off our feet ; 
The curtain curled, and with a gradual swell 

Rose. Ah! who shall say what sight did greet, 
As orchestra and gallery ceased their wrangles, 
To gaze on glory, gorgeousness, and spangles ? 


A glittering lady with a silver wand, 
Which (oh, how gracefully!) she softly sway’d 
To music, with the smallest, whitest hand, 
Stood in the opening of an emerald glade. 
Behind her, brightly grouped, a fairy band, 
Each inclination of her arm obey’d, 
And like a gliding lustre forth did flow, 
Or like a wizard top spun on tiptoe. 


Her mortal enemy, a mighty dragon, 
Too base his beastly entrance to announce, 
Surprized her. In one claw he clutched a flagon, 
The other held her tightly by the flounce 
(Threatening to leave her, soon, without a rag, 
In spite of our low-muttered wrath and frowns), 
Then drew her quickly to his loathsome cavern, 
Stored grim with evil spirits, like a tavern. 
But her good genius, rising on a shell, 
As Aphrodite rose (yet far more fair) 
Dissolved the power of the magician fell, 
And sent him shivering down to sulphurous 
air. 
Then all those ladies, issuing from the bell 
Of many a drooping flower, enring’d her there, 
Like human leaves round some angelic rose, 
They linked their arms and quivered on their 
toes. 


She gazed, and gazed direct upon us three, 
With worlds of unintelligible meaning ; 
Above them like a silver-seen birch tree 
(Horrible simile !), in beauty leaning — 
Leaning towards us wistfully, while we, 
All bashfulness from boyish ardor weaning, 
Shadowed the pit in answer, clapping red, 
Till the masks entered, and her figure fled. 
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Oh breadth of 





Oh wondrous length of nose! 
cheek 

Whose bloom all mortal rivalry defies ! 
Capacity of mouth, and body sleek ! 

Oh hugeous head, and monstrous goggle eyes ! 
The tickle of late laughter sure is weak 
To that which your appearance first bids rise. 
Lord! how we laughed! Meantime, demeanor 
solemn 
Marked the great pate upon the puny column. 


Fair Rosamond, embowered by royal Harry, 
Upon the balcony her flower-pots waters. 
A broad Scotch colonel, intent to marry. 
(Whose claymore each unseen opponent slaugh- 
ters), 
Fired with impatient love, no more can tarry, 
But hopes to take by force this worst of 
daughters. 
He scales her window stealthily on the sea-side 
Sagacious Harry wooing her on the side. 


She seizes most alert, the colonel’s ladder, 
And flings him off to court the willing billow, 
Whereon he falls; and, like some briny bladder, 
Floats, the while his men set up a hillo! 
And drag him up the friendly beach, a sadder 
If not a wiser Gael. Down like a willow 
Hangs his proud plaid. He, with a monstrous 
spoon, 
Snuffs his wide nose, and sneezes to the moon. 


Great Harry, underneath her balcony, 
Lutes to her softly a sweet serenade ; 
When, lo! the flower-pot that she waters free, 
Falls from its perch and fixes on his head ! 
A right reward of naughty majesty 
Caught in its trap. But what more need be 
said ¢ 
Clown, Harlequin, and Pantaloon in station, 
Startle us all by wondrous transformation. 


Ah, Clown! with what a welcome wert. thou 
greeted, 
Hailed like a hero to some lighted city. 
And Pantaloon, old fool for ever treated 
Horribly ill, and looking not for pity. 
Diamond-cut Harlequin, with magic heated, 
Least loved, yet luckiest, as in committee 
We three acknowledged when the play was over 
For he was Columbine’s accepted lover. 


Shall Clown for ever rest unsung of bard ? 
His notable profundity of pocket, 
At once a garden and a poultry-yard ; 
Stored secretly with cracker, squib, 
rocket ; 
Still yawning in abysm wide-barr’d, 
Enough to make all tradesmen strike their 
docket 
For every kind of bibible and edible, 
With a digestion perfectly incredible. 


and 


Choice son of Mercury, whose cool mendacity 
Delighted us, delights us in perspective, 

The laws are not for one of thy capacity ; 
Thou bidd’st defiance to the ’cute detective, 








So indiscriminate in thy voracity, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. ; 


. ‘ 


Save when to grumblers o~ shawp pages When midnight whispers. soft its bright wheel 
tive rolls 
Thy fage of" brass our ‘gon: fixe brings ‘Prick pObiFemal presence t 


again, 
Ant sends ms swangltritig i iv that dreamy tack 
again. -' 


’ 

Thei art not. flesh and bone; no avife’ hast thou 
* “Who, watches shuddgringly the magic leap, 
With hands clasped close, ard anxious furrowed 
brow 

Gasping tp think that life should be so cheap. 
No little ones sleep in thy homestead now, 
+ Whose daily bread thy nightly risks do reap; 
Else art thou such a fighter in our battle 
As seldom yet heard arms and harness rattle. 


In vain of thee they write the grave biography, 
Telling us thou wert mortal and knew pain ; 
Thou livest in a world remote from geography, 


Somewhere between our e: uth and the inane; 


To the blithe adolescent’s mixed cosmography 
Famikar: o’er thy grave no starry wain, 


> 2 


ovour fishing souls ! 


‘ > 
ished, ard haye our love! ‘Be’st thou indeed, 
Mortal as we, Oh whither shall we turn, 
Whenthe young flowers of life are choked with 
weed, 
‘ For one thing faithful i in our ashy urn ? 
| The gayest piper on our human reed, 
Of him the saddest lesson must we learn ? 
Alas! that he should ere belie his paint ! 
Humanity seems in him almost a taint. 


So 
| 


Boyhood and Manhood have the ir separate clown, 
And hard we find it from the first to part ; 
Yet tenderly to the latter when well known, 
We cling, for he is of us, and the heart 
|Is not beguiled by fancy. Cheer the town 
;| For many a week, old favorite as thou art. 
We owe thee much; ungrateful would not be ; 
And will remember thy humanity. 











— The 
excite- 
was rush- 


Tue Unni at St. JEAN DE L’Osn 
crowd were still increasing, and the 
ment becoming intense; everybody 
ing about here and there, to catch if it were a 
glimpse only of ‘les Anglais’ and their ‘ petite 
chaloupe. Having cleared the boat of her light 
cargo, we ran her ashore, and commenced carry- 
ing ‘towards the yard. Astonishment was 
depicted in every face: there 
silence throughout the whole crowd—then a mur- 
mur of applause—a general shout, and away the 
Undine swam as it were upon the heads of the 
crowd. She was carried off, and there would 
have been no stoppimg her had not one of us, 
running under her whole length,. managed 
seize her by the bow, and so guide her into the 
yard; otherwise there is no knowing what might 
have become of her by this time. 
in the court, and safely laid on her 
jabb r began; for as many 
panicd her into the yard, and almost distracted 
us with the number and variety of their questions. 
The noise they ms ate was deafening. One would 
come, and, having his question answered, retire 
again, and commence a magniloquent discourse 
to those ne 
ject. The imag 
Je: an de L’Osne 
being enou 
write 
s0m¢ 


} . 
ner 


keel, the 


ination of the 
is extremely fertile, 
for them to make a tale or even 
" The Profe 
‘s that we had crossed the Channel in 
a r; an imaginative bystander instantly | 
caught the word ‘ yapeur, and away he hastened 
to inform his friends that the three Englishmen 
had 1 the Channel in their little boat, 


story 
History. 


ladi 


steam 


crTrossca 


haying exceeded in speed the fastest ‘ vapeur.’— 


Our Cruise in the Undine. 


Was a momentary | 


to 


When once | 


as could had accom- 


ar him, taking our answer for his-sub- 
natives of St. | 
one word | 


sor was informing 


The Emperor of the French has sent 400. 
1 of the funds of the Societé Francaise de 
Bienfaisance, founded in 1842 for the relief of the 
| French poor in this country. 


| aie 





The following is an estimate of the number 
| of chargeable letters delivered in the United King- 
dom, in’each year, from 1839 to 1853 inclusive : * 


3 

Annual Iner 
Percen 
( 


1Se. 
Year. 


tage reck- 
ned on the No, 
for 1839. 


od. 


No. of Letters. No. of Letters. 


1839, 
1840, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
844, 
1845, 2714 
1846, 2994 
1847, 322° 
, 829 


per cent. 


76t millions. 
169 ‘ 
196} 

2084 

2204 


242 


8 


3 millions. 123 


DS = = OS 
to to =) 
w 


bo bt 
= 


Q07 
SISTE. 


347 
3604 
52, 3794 
3, 411— 
* The estimate for 1839 is founded on 
tained number of lett i 
of November; and, strictly 
year December 
n un le the maximum r: The estimate 
ubsequent year is foun: le don the ascertained num- 
toe of ‘le tters for one week in each cale nda ar month, 
(Vide Return to the House of Commons, No. 707, 
1853.) 
t This is exclusive of aBont 
franks. 


ascer- 


ers for one wee! » month 


speaking, if 
- 4 “SE 

Dd, at which tit 
ce, 


ending 


6 1-2 millions of 





